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THE NEW YORK TIMES , TUESDAY, APRIL S, 1975 


, By MARTIN ARNOLD 

Speciai to The New Yoric Times 

NEW ORLEANS, April 7— 
V/illiam E. Colby, .the Director 
of Central Intelligence, said to- 
day that the Central Intel-, 
ligence Agency was being jeo- 
pardized by sensational and 
unjustified headlines. 

He told a group of American 
newspaper publishers that his 
agency and its service to the, 
country were being endangered 
“by its status as the nation’s 
No. 1 sensational lead” in 
newspaper articles. 

In his view, he indicated, 
the C.I.A. is too often used 
to give sensation to the lead, 
or opening, of a news article 
even when the agnecy is cot 
a major part of the article. 

Mr. Colby, who spoke at an 
Associated Press luncheon at 
the annual convention of the 
American Newsaper Publishers 
Association, also answered 
questions. 

Intelligence directors before 
Mr. Colby apeared rarely at 
public meetings and almost 
never submittal to questions 
on the record. 

Since the recent published 


allegations of C.I.A. involve- 
ment in domestic operations in 
this country, however, Mr. Col- 
iby has appeared before a num- 
ber of news-gathering organi- 
zations for discussions both on 
and off the record. 

No Cases Discussed 
‘ Mr. Colby, in his warning on 
what he saw as American in- 
telligence-gathering apparatus, 
declined to discuss any particu- 
lar .case. But he said that though 
ithe' C.I.A. was “proud of our 
open society ... we also be- 
lieve that this open society 
must be protected, and that in- 
telligence, and even secret in- 
itelligence, must play a part in 
!that protection.” 
j Because the agency has be-j 
come “the nations. No. 1 sensa- 
tional lead,” he said, other in- 
telligence agencies are “ques- 
tioning our ability to keep their 
work for us secret,” and Ameri- 
can business concerns that have 
helped the C.I.A. are afraid that 
their “businesses abroad [will 
be] destroyed by a revelation 
of their patriotic assistance to 
the C.I.A.” 

1 Foreign officials from friend- 
jly governments are also wor- 


ensatio n 


eadhnes 
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■ Col&y Calls Operations Vital r : 


By George Lardner Jr. 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Director William E. Colby yes-, 
terday defended covert activi- 
ties arid paramilitary opera- 
tions abroad as an essential 
part of the nation’s intelli- 
gence work. ' ‘ j 

Speaking in New Orleans to ; 
members of the Associated 
Press, Colby said such opera- 
tions no.w constitute a 
‘“comparatively, small propor- 
tion” of the CIA’s efforts, but 
he declared they still “make a 
unique and important contri- 
bution to the safety of our 
country.” 

The CIA director asked for 
the help of the press in pre- 
1 serving what he called the na- > 
tion’s “good secrets.” He said i 
ho believed, however, in expo-! 
sure of “bad secrets” — or mis-| 
steps of the past — as well as ' 
“non secrets,” or known facts 
about intelligence which "in 
the old tradition would have 
been kept secret.” 

Colby did not offer any 
clear methods whereby the 
press could Sort out whatever 
secrets it might come across, 
but he suggested at onq point 
that the CIA would like to be 
consulted before publication. I 

“This does allow the preseri-;! 


jried about this, he said. He said 
that the military attache from 
a foreign country “which our 
intelligence service must run 

the risk of life and death and 
spend hundreds of millions of 
dollars to obtain about his 
country.” • 

“Sometimes the journalists' 
assume the story can do no 
harm when, 'in reality, there! 
are unreveale dfacts about it j 
which would change the' jour- 
nalists’ mind,” he said. , i 
Protection of Sources I 
Mr. Colby, who appeared to 
be well received by the 1,300s 
publishers and their wives, said 
that he was no: asking that 
“ ‘bad secrets' be supressed, 
and I also believe that ‘non- 
secrets’ should be exposed.” 

“But I do make a plea that) 1 
j ‘good secrets’ be respected,*” he 

added. — — ■ 

“I only ask,” he said, "that 
we Americans protect our na- 
tion’s sources in the same way 
the journalist protects his.” 

In the question-and-answer 
period, Mr. Colby defined “goodi 
secrets” as, for instance, the 
names appearing in a book 
written about the C.I.A. by | 


tation of good reasons to write 
the story so as to protect im- 
portant secrets or even, in ex- 
ceptional cases, to withhold 
it,” he said. 

Recently, Colby was tempo- 
rarily successful in urging a 
number of news organizations 
to withhold stories about the 
CIA’s raising of part of a 
sunken Soviet submarine even 
after the plan had been pub- 
licly mentioned by the Los An- 
geles Times. 

Colby said that modern-day 
intelligence gathering now re- 
lies primarily on technological 
advances in a variety of fields 
from photography to electron-! 
ics. ' | 

Some critics of the CIA I 
have cited the same- develop-] 
ments in arguing that thej 
agency could well afford to 1 
abandon the more eontrover- 1 
sial fields of paramilitary and! 
covert operations. 

Clearly unwilling to give! 
them tip. Colby r'l 1 ' that ' 
“soriie things cannot be 
learned by the inquir:.!!. - ! report- 
er or oven the spy in the sky. [ 
Sources within a closed or au-j 
thoritarian foreign society can 
-let us know its secret in these 
days of mutual vulnerability 
to warfare. . .And there are oc- 
i casions in which some quiet 
• assistance to friends of Amer- 
ica in spmp foreign country 


can help them withstand hos- 
tile internal pressures before 
they become international 
pressures against , the United 
i States.” . ' 

!. The CIA director has previ- 
ously described paramilitary 
operations — such as the 
“secret war” in Laos — as “a 
little help to a few friends.” 

Colby said he still welcomes 
the current public inquiries 
and debate over 1 the proper 
scope of the CIA’s activities,! 
but at the same time reiter- 
ated his fears that a “climate 
of sensationalism” is jeopard- 
izing the agency’s operations. 
He said some previously coop- 
erative foreign officials have 
stopped dealing with the CIA 
or started to “constrict the in- 
formation they provide us.” 

Meanwhile, the presidential] 


agent. The book, “Inside the 
Company /C.I.A.Diary,” has beer, 
published- in England and can 
now 8 be purchased in this 
country. 

Mr. Colby denied in reply to 
a question that the C.I.A. had 
taken part in the overthrow ‘of 
the Government of President 
Salvadore Allende- Gossens in 
]' At another session on the 
opening day of the publishers’ 
convention, William Er- Simon, 
'Secretary of the Treasury, was 
critical of some of the economic 
reporting in American news- 
papers. 

He, said, “Your reporters and 
'editorial writers must necessar- 
ily jump from crisis to crisis, 
from one complex subject to 
the next with little time or 
space for deep analysis, and 
often with little prior knowl- 
edge of the subject.” 

He said that there had “been 
marked improvement in the 
past year” in the reporting, of 
economic news, but still as- 
serted that his “greatest con- 
cern about the press today is 
they have failed to convey a 
better sense of perspective for 
the ’American people about the 
[economic] choices we face.” 

I commission investigating the 
[CIA heard private testimony 
; yesterday from Ford Founda- 
tion President McGeorge 
Bundy, who was President 
Kennedy’s special assistant for 
national security affairs, and 
Lawrence K. White, a former 
controller and executive direc- 
tor of the agency. - 

Though he declined to dis- 
cuss most of his testimony, 
Bundy _ told reporters 
afterwards: “I was able to tell 
them that I knew of no effort 
to commit any' assassinations” 
during the Kennedy years. 

Bundy added, however, he 
could not exclude the possibil- 
ity that some officials may 
have had discussions along the 
’ lipes of “how nice it would be 
. if such and such leader didn’t 
; exist.” 

*’ The commission chaired by! 
jVice President Rockefeller j 
! spent much of the day in exec-l 
i utive session going over pre- 
liminary findings assembled 
by its investigative staff. 


U.S. NEWS $ 

WORLD REPORT 
7 APRIL 1975 

While the Central Intelligence Agency 
is under the spotlight of critical expo- 
sure in the U.S.; its counterparts in 
Communist countries — particularly the 
Soviet KGB— are still very busy. 
Known to the ClA, for example, are 
attempts by the Communist secret ser- 
vices to recruit about 400 Americans 
as spies in the last four years. 
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sHighest Award 


By JOHN M. CREWDSON 

Special to The N'ew York Time* 

WASHINGTON, April 8 — The 
House select committee set up 
in February to investigate in- 
telligence gathering in Federal 
- agencies will be seven weeks 
: « id tomorrow, and so far it 
iias no staff director and no 
staff. 

The seven Democrats and 
three Republicans who make 
up the panel have met a few 
times since they were appoint- 
ed on Feb. 19, but much of 
the business they have conduct- 
ed has been through informal 
conversations on the House 
floor and over the telephone. 

Thus far, the principal topic 
or their discussions has been! 
tne selection of someone for 
the combined position of chief' 
committee counsel and staff j 
Rector Until that post is I 
e process of selecting 
staff lawyers and investigators 
to conduct the committee’s 
work cannot begin. ■ 

An aide to Representative* 
Lucien N. Nedzi, the Michigan 
Democrat who heads the select 
committee, said today that, al- 
though a number of overtures 
had been made to potential 
candidates, "nobody’s been of- 
fered the job.” 

Other sources dose to the 
committee said, however, that’ 
a number of persons, including 
Richard Ben Veniste, the 32-’ 
year-old lawyer who he; helped 
prosecute the Watergate cover- 
up case, had rejected the com- 
mittee's overtures. 

Three weeks ago, tne Nedzi! 
aide conceded that if the com-’! 
mittee "goes another 10 days”’ 
without choosing a counsel, 
we’ll be subject to the criti- 
cism that we haven’t moved ", 

An aide to another Democra- 
tic member said today that 
the Representative he worked! 
for had gone so far as to ; 
search out candidates for the 
job and bring them to Mr. ' 
Nedzi’s attention,' but without* 
success. j 

"I think,” the aide said, “that ! 
the question has: to arise” as ! 
to whether Mr. Nedzi was de- j 
hberately delaying action out 
of some reluctance to set the 
committee in motion. 

An 'aide to another Democra. 
tic committee member added 
that the delays had caused 
grumblings about “poor gener- 
alship” on Mr. Nedzi’s part 
m _ t . he tanks of the majority. 

The Nedzi aide con coun- 
tered, however, that the chair- 
tr.ni^ was “getting .quite rest- 
less himself, and said that, 
like a hit of home cooking.”’ 
?T'a ee ’ S investigation 

the ful° flavor?” 6 ^ t0 ** 

Mr. Nedzi. is also chairman 


\ , 7 Associated Press . w ~ i ^ -i 

i, Ja ^ s , Jesi is Angieton, once hem presented* , had J gal3ons that Angleton headed l 

ttTSSA asainst anu: ' 

lS“lnt°eK i0n by the Cen ‘ scheduled 0 fm mC a ny c!ay d 
ceiveti the^agen^’f Co ^ w as out of town. 

[award yesterday. - TIie citation presented to 

cmef by Deputy Director Lt i ton s in teiligence career span-' 

Gen./Vernon A Waited at J raore than .30 years 
«">»'* - ■ S at d| 'stretching back to World War j 

. When Angleton and three of i 
ms top aides were forced by 
Coiby to retire last December 
their departure was -widely 
?" ked t0 the Publication by 
The Now York Times of aUe- 


™ u * • at a 

smad. unannounced ceremonv 
Intelligence Director William j 
E. Co by, who forced Angleton 
to, retire at the end of last 
year, was out of town, address- 
ing a meeting of news execu- 
tives m New Orleans. 

-An agency spokesman con- 
NEW YORK TIMES 
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- agajnsr anti- 

A'™ 7 diss ' d ents in the late 
j 1960s. , ; , 

Colby has since stated pub- 
licly that Angleton left in a 
;.policy dispute over detente 
jwith the Soviet Union and liai- 
! son w ‘th the Israeli intelli- 
gence service. 

' . Although officially retired, 
..Angleton has continued to 
work at agency headquarters 
jin Langley, Va., where a- 
spokesman said he is servin'* 
As a consultant aiding in the 
transition to an anonymous 
successor as head of counter- 
intelligence. 


] By NICHOLAS M. HORROCK ex * cut ive Pnvi-|-r-. / 

s^ai i.n ( N-„Jxta K i "I see the materia 's- Jg* aiv *ded in four task I 
WASHINGTON. Anri. ol-rJ IfurtLr del S“°“ for these 1 


WASHINGTON, April 9-The 

S’® SeIeCt Comm ittee enj 
Intelligence voted today to ask I 
President Ford to expedite de-' 

the Coli> y report and 
| other top secret documents it 
’has asked for in its i„ve"tk 
tion of the 'f, ^^iga- 


sent V; L“ n : ." ,luee request 
But* I , President in March. 
* ft e democrat said 
^ White House Zl hold 

tfves Pres i dc ntial direc-, 

rives that authorized each 
covert operati on over the last 

to'th/p^f and the «pS 
to the President made bv Wil- 

;traiTlnff.nfi by ‘ Di T ect °r of Cen- 

!'SjaS| enCe ' m Vail - Co10 ” 

Chu rch said that he did 
not know why the material 
had ' not been produced. 
w Z r : Ghurch said that the 
mlli • I . l0U ? e bas identified the 
I materials m the request re- 
viewed them and that ’they 
were in the possession of White! 
i P ou , se staf f members assigned I 
to deal with ’the committees 
P e . sa ‘. d that the White House 
t tjZ en no indication that ' 
it would not deliver the mate' 
<na's or that President Ford! 


m&'s&S sffl 

SKef the heads «fj 

m ^ k -Bader. a former staff! 

°1 the Senate Foreign I 
Relations Committee, will held 

Jigence° rCe ° a foreign . *** 

I w un,tea StatesI ■ t ^,,. task force on domestic! 

?■ -Zizv&nssi 

g i asj.’ss t,n ok ,ssi 

*nd to “sweeping." Mr. ChuS «?» was l ”,mb5“ 

f! d yesterday that he afrit? u nat l ona I ae- 


;;and neither did thecommSj 

.ident in letter form with I 
Idums that sought all tfm "I 

|tee chairman s 7id w “ W ‘ 

aftpr a ^ rief, ' n s for reporters 
anter a closed meeting of the 
committee, _ Senator 5 Frank 
Church said that the White 
Housf -had turned over the 
-east sensitive” materials 


south'! vc . materials 

IZr. S a T 5°mnuttee request' . -*--«»• ™*. ui Uren 

sent to the Rtpc i jsaid again yesterday that he curity staff “ ail0ii ai se-, 

- believed the request was “quite! forceonufeenm he f d a tesk 

specific.” 4 r . , ° n the command and con- 


'specific. 

f^ Mr# , Church sa ^ th© commit- 
tee also voted to give the 
green light" to the staff ,to 


! tred of ^ intelligence conmu-j 
l cl \ w f rz said the com- 


!h.;r Ign , c • t0 the sta ff to , JVir * Schwarz said the com- 

jm' sra z"-* ^1 

beS ftJBLrsa 

P-fibi’ - purpo + ? es of intelligence! f nd Ie ^ ai background 


Speaker Carl Albert to head 
the select intelligence panel 
was criticized by some of Mr. 
Nenzis colleagues on the' 
Mnnrr j hiU Jle t was closely' 

idem fied- with Congressional 
P-mes that in the past were 
unable to provide close supervi- 
sion of the C.I.A. p 


u ' WL jmtiqgence 

? a tb® rin g, the techniques of 
inteiligence gathering both 
domestically and abroad, the 
development of policies govern- 
ing intelligence and the control 
or the apparatus and* a survey 

for changes 5 recoi ™dations 
.The investigation of the tech- 
2 s of intelligence, he said, 
would include covert opera- 
tions and counterintelligence.! 
Earner, the committee staff! 

hordinate to Withhold Water- 1 

E"Sl.;“ *« mi 

June 17, 1972. " 

Port on Sct SUb 23 ° n S“ ee ’ s , ’ e - 

bearings did not dte^M? 

hoidinlr P rl r r na .L r0,e Jn with-’ 

and 


«"& TSSi"A U3SI fipS^STSf. 

Committees Subcommittee on C I A ingS - m on possible holding the inform S f ,n ,r,ul ' 

Intelligence, which has an over- i nvo,ve mejit in the Mr. Nedzi did nl?™?! 10n ’ and 

sight responsibility for the Cen- ^ ater g a t« cover-up and pro-: to the test i mn !° “1 1 atten tion 
tral Intelligence Agency. ' Helms that Richard classified it late fasTv^ be de ‘ I i''“ wl W4S « 

A ^v: r dVt'te'Si/b c i 8 fS^^ 


S a Department of De- 

of 1h“ v S,l s“', S“ i °° s l 

Agency Intelligencef 

the Federal BaSau „f 

|..io„ a N, ith ,rTAhle'™S 

Church COmp ! ied a "d Senftori 
mi?ht h h specuIated that they 

»WtSSSPd£--^i 

; p L . q , ueStS , (0 ma ke himself 

bead® a counterpart select 'm° 
te'ligen^ committee Sn' &: 
Senate, has held a numb'-- Afi 
vfrica conferen ces and has pn>- 
terviews. Verai «"* ^ 

which select Sen ate committee 
barelv of S VOted into existence 
Nedif tT, {i,C 

named its staff 
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within a month and has select- 
ed about 40 of its full comple- 
ment of 50 staff members. 

’ The Senate staff has begun 
to receive documents from the 
C.I.A. and other Federal agen- 
cies and fo take sworn depos- 
itions from persons who will 
be called upon to testify when 
the panel begins public hear- 

NEW YORK TIMES 
7 April 1975 


The Senate staff has taker, 
over the iarge auditorium cn 
Capitol Hill that served as a 
workspace for the Watergate 
committee’s investigators, but 
the Nedzi panel thus far has 
occupied only two tiny rooms 
and holds its meetings- in Mr. 
Nedzi’s personal offices. 


ssoctauon 


By TOM GOLDSTEIN 

A city bar association report mits the agency to adjust its 
hos concluded that many of the meaning or to carve out excep. 
domestic and foreign activities tions to it to fit the circum- 
endertaken by the Central In- stances.” 
teiiigcnce Agency has been un- At a Senate hearing on Jan. 
lawful. 15 > Mr. Coiby acknowledged 

The 46-page legal analysis that his agency had infiltrated 
of the agency was prepared by undercover agents into domes- 
tfce committee on civil rights tic antiwar and dissident polit- 
and the committee on interna- ical groups as part of a 
tional human rights of the As- counterintelligence program 
sedation of the Bar of the City that led to the accumulation of 
of New York. files on _ 10,000 United States 

The report, which was re- citizens, 
leased yesterday, accuses Wil- But he denied an allegation 
jiam E. Colby, Director of Cen- published in The New York 
tral Intelligence, and Richard Times that the agency had en- 
Helms, the director from 1966 gaged in a “massive, illegal, 
to 1973, of “having had no domestic intelligence opera- 
consistent- and common under- tion.” , ■ 

standing of the activities pro- Protecting Sources 

jybited to the agency by 6 

statute.” The 1947 security act also 

The report also accuses Con- places responsibility upon the 
gress < . failing to provide director to protect “intelligence 
proper review of C.I.A. opera- sources and methods from un* 
lions, “Congress bsj; relin-l authorized disclosure.” 
quished to the C.I.A. its own That provision, the report 
constitutionally based respon- says, “has been used to justify 
sibilrty- in the formulation of C.I.A. domestic activity which 
our foreign policy,” the report in our view involves the exer- 
concludes. • - - cise by the C.I.A. of internal 

Source of Data security functions, and thus to 

nullify the statutory prohibition 

rsr.rraS' afters & 

Mr Mr re P ort finds lawful are the 

Ei iri as 

Hr rep ° rt are the the wiretapping of telephones 
tJC.I.A." surveillance within t . 

the United States of any per- ^? rt r ^L s ,°i„ qu .M- 0 s ^ e 

son who is not a C.I.A. employe dlST tJP t ‘ v * 

prohibited by existing »tat* J&Sg™, StSto 

• qThe agency's maintenance Bering of information.” 
of files on any individual in Overseas Activities Assailed 
this country who has no clear /. 

and direct involvement with a M any aspects of the agency’s 
foreign power is unlawful. covert political aotivit.ee over- 
C Certain covert political ac- ^as, remain “unclear or unv.eri- 
tivities engaged in by the agen- tne re P ort finds. “How- 
cy appear to be “patently un- e '” €r > certain C.I.A. operations 
constitutional." . which have been acknowledged 

*jThe current secret proce- hy the agency appear to be 
dures for financing the agency Patently unconstitutional. The 
are unconstitutional since the °t P>SS invasion, for.ex- 
Constitutibn requires that the ample, was a usurpation by the 
total sum spent by any Govern- executive of Congress’s power 
ment agency be published in t0 ‘ raise ar >4 support Annies’ 
the combined statement of Gov- to ‘declare war.’” 
erftment expenditures. Similarly unconstitutional, 

Town the report states, “was the re- 

Term Undefined cruiting over a period of vears 

Under tie Nations! Security of a large army in lacs without 

Act of 1947, which establishediCongressioria) knowledge.” 
the C.I.A-, the agency, was for- in still other actions, the re- 

bidden to -have “police, sub- port concludes, the C.I.A. “con- 
poena, law enforcement powers ducted activities which appar- 
orj internal security functions” ently breached treaties ratified 
inside the United States. by the Senhte.” According to 
The term “Internal security the report, such a treaty viola- 
functions” was not defined in tion occurred when the Nixon 
the 1947 act and has no estab- Administration authorized an 
U^hed legal meaning, the report $8-miiIion expenditure for op- 
ftetes. ponents of Salvador Ailende, 

“The lack of statutory defin* Gossens, the late President of 
ition,” the report finds, “per* Chile. 




■nr q< 


$cret 


What they do is 
a recurrent issue 

By Editorial Research Reports 

Washington - 

A book about the American Intelligence 
community that was published 11 years ago 
had an apt title : “The Invisible Government.” 

The authors, David Wise and Thomas B. 
Ross, argued that the intelligence community- 
had achieved “a quasi-independent status and 
a power of its own” and that "the public, the 
President, and the Congress must . support 
steps to control the intelligence establishment, 
to place checks on its power and to make it” 
truly accountable. ...” 

Such steps are ndw being taken. A presiden- 
tial commission headed by Vice-President 
Nelson A. Rockefeller and several congres- 
sional committees are investigating charges 
that the Central Intelligence Agency violated 
its charter by engaging in domestic spying. 

Two recent books by disgruntled former 
CIA employees have provided the agency’s 
critics with additional ammunition. Demands 

£cr Strict®* riAn4»»Al nf i nnnnA A/tfiirlftnc 

are gathering force. 

And yet, nothing much may come of all this, 
if experience is any guide . 

“The pattern is established,” Alan Wolfe 
wrote in The Nation. “Every few years, 
someone discovers that the CIA is not doing 
what it is supposed to be doing; there is loud 
declamation; commissions are established; 
legislators say that now, this time, they will do 
their job and find out what is really goingon ; a 
few agency officials resign; public interest, 
first intense, begins to wane; things return to 
‘norma!,’ until the next wave of recrimina- 
tions sweeps in. Meanwhile, the spying goes on 
and on.” 

That is more or less what happened in the 
wake of the abortive Bay of Pigs invasion in 
1961. President Kennedy told a high official in 
his administration that he wanted “to splinter 
the CIA in a thousand pieces and scatter it to 
the wind” after the Cuban debacle. He 
ordered a thorough investigation of the 
agency, replaced Allen Dulles with John A. 
McCone as director, and ordered that am- 
bassadors once again assert their supremacy 
over CIA personnel in foreign countries. 

Once the inquiry was completed, however, 
Mr. Kennedy dropped his plan to break up the 
CIA or limit it to intelligence gathering and 
shift clandestine operations to the Defense 
Department. The only significant outcome of 
the study was an order that sizable military 
operations be left to the Pentagon . 

In the end. would-be reformers of the CIA, 
FBI, and other agencies must confront the 
fact that intelligence gathering requires an 
inordinate amount of secrecy. Thus, the CIA 
had the Howard Hughes organization build an 
ocean-mining vessel whose primary mission 
was to salvage a sunken Soviet missile 
submarine. This partially successful oper- 
ation, which was recently disclosed by a 
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NATIONAL REVIEW 
28 MARCH 1975 ! 

ta Two aides of Senator Robert Kennedy say that Ken- 
nedy told them in 1967 that he had aborted a CIA plan 
to assassinate Castro using the services — so the story 
goes— of the Mafia. The significance of! the story today 
lies in its attribution, for the first time,, to the two aides, 
Adam Waiinsky and Peter Edelman. They told the New 
York Times in 1973 about their conversation with Ken- 
nedy but had not allowed the Times to use their names. 
Jack Anderson reported back in 1967 that there had 
been six attempts on Castro’s life by the CIA in 1961, 
just before and just after the Bay of Pigs. With the ram- 
paging investigation of the CIA now going on, the Ken- 
nedy aides may have reasoned that details that will come 
out anyway, about the kind of thing routinely contem- 
plated when JFK was President, are better brought out, 
preemptively, now: so as to focus not on what the CIA 
was doing, but on what a Kennedy brother prevented it 


number of newspapers, stirred admiration for 
the CIA even among some of the agency’s 
severest critics. 

Regardless of the outcome of the various 
. inquiries now in progress, it seems safe to 
assume that the CIA will think twice about 
undertaking domestic surveillance in the 
future. The adverse publicity such activities 
generates can inhibit the agency's ability to 
perform its legitimate functions and hamper 
its efforts to recruit capable personnel. Al- 
though a secret intelligence apparatus is to 
some extent incompatible with democracy, - 
few would argue that reliable information - 
about enemy capabilities is not essential to 
national security . 

WALL STREET JOURNAL 
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Vessel Used in Bid 
To Lift Russian Sub 

W asnt o n T ax R oils 

+ 0 » 

Los Angeles Assessor Claims 
The CIA Convinced Him 
<,» To Keep It Off Listings 0 

f 

By Stephen ,T. Sanswect 
Staff Reporter of The Wall Street Journal 
i LOS ANGELES— The strange saga of the 
; government-funded attempt to raise a Rus- 
sian submarine from the floor cf the Pacific 
Ocean took another bizarre twist with a 
stcry fcv Los Angeles County Assessor Phil- 
lip E. Watson that the Central Intelligence 
Agency convinced him to keep the recovery 
vessel off the tax - rolls. 

Mr. Watson said that four men identified 
as CIA employes were brought to his office 
in late January by an agent from the local 
office of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. At the time, Mr. Watson's Office was 
considering how much to assess the Hughes 
Glomar Explorer and its accompanying 
barge, the HMB-1, both cf which were said 
to be owned by Summa Corp., the personal 
and private holding company of billionaire 
recluse Howard Hughes. 

' Both vessels were used in a super-secret 
i attempt to raise a sunken Russian submar - 1 
j ine from the Pacific Ocean last summer, j 
That attempt, only partly successful, report- i 
edly was financed by the CIA. j 

One of the big remaining mysteries of 
the salvage operation is who owns the GIo- 
mar Explorer, which supposedly was being 
used for deep ocean mining. According to 
Mr. Watson's version, the CIA men told him 
, the ship is owned by the government. 
Summa, as it has done in the past, again de- 
clined comment yesterday when asked who 
is the true owner of the ship and barge. A 
spokesman said he hopes th8 company could 
answer such questions “after we resolve a 
number of matters.” 

Assessed at $40 Million 

Mr. Watson said he had been under the 
impression that the Glomar Explorer was a 
mining ship and had tentatively assessed It 
at about $40 million, but the CIA agents told 
him a different story — one that appears a 3 
misleading as the deep sea exploration 
cover story. 

“These men told me it would be used for 
undersea detection of Polaris-type subma- 
rine missiles and other Russian ship and air- 
craft movements,” Mr. Watson said. "They 
Were afraid if the true cost of the beat was 
listed at perhaps $300 million, it would ex- 


cite suspicion somewhere,” he added. 

The assessor said the CIA men tried to 
convince him to assess the ship at 1% of its 
market value (permissible for fishing and 
oceanographic ships) instead of tha usual 
25%. But Mr. Watson said that either way, 
there would be a public record of the true 
value of the ship. 

Mr. Watson said he asked for a letter 
.saying the Glomar Explorer and barge are 
U.S. government property, but the agents 
refused despite their insistence that 
“Hughes had no investment in either the 
boat or the barge.” . 

: Based on the agents’ assurance, Mr. 

! Watsch said he agreed to keep the ship off 
: the tax rolls altogether because such federal 
i property isn’t taxed. However, the aaacSaOr 
; said he would change his mind and slap 
; Summa with an annual tax of about $9 mil- . 
; lion if the company doesn’t specifically idea-; 
! tlfy the Glomar Explorer a3 being govern- 
I ment-owned when it files its annual declara- 
! tlon of business property next month. 

Several Companies Involved 

Several publicly held companies were in- ■ 
volved in the Glomar Explorer operation, 

, which the CIA reportedly called Project ' 
Jennifer. Global Marine Inc., Los Angeles,.; 
j designed, supervised construction and oper-i 
| ated the vessel under contract from Summa. 
The ship was built by Sun Shipbuilding & 
j Dry Dock Co., a unit of Sun Oil Co., Radnor,; 
j Pa. The barge was designed by a division of 
i Lockheed Aircraft Corp., which also super-. 

: vised its construction. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion said earlier this week that it was inves- 
tigating certain aspects of Global Marine's 
disclosures about the Glomar Explorer proj- 
ect. 

A commission official In Washington de- 
clined comment yesterday on whether the 
investigation also involved Lockheed and 
Sun Oil, but spokesmen for the two compa- 
nies said they hadn’t received any notifica- 
tion that the SEC isjnterested in their roles 
in the project. 

However, SEC sources confirmed that 
the commission’s inquiry is being personally 
j, directed by Stanley Sporkin, the hard-nosed 
‘ ! chief cf the agency’s Enforcement Division. 

Mr. Watson; the county assessor, said the 
CIA men originally told him that the Glo- 
mar Explorer was an ocean mining vessel 
and even presented him with a souvenir; 
black rock that they said was a manganese 
nodule scooped up from 17,000 feet below the 
I ocean's surface. When he pressed them as 
to why the CIA was concerned about the 
ship being on the tax rolls, the men came up 
with the story about the vessel’s undersea; 


■ detection mission, Mr. Watson added. 

The assessor said he thought the CIA 
representatives (who he said: included Los 
Angeles and Houston 'attorneys and a man 
i reportedly employed by Summa) had also 
' approached state taxing authorities. ; 

| In Sacramento, William W. Dunlop, exec- 
i utive secretary of the state Board of EqutS- 
] zation. which administers the sales and use 
j tax, said that the agency’-s staff is currently; 
i auditing the companies involved in the GEo- 
I mar Explorer project. 

; “There have been some discussions by 
the companies, during the course of - the 
l audit work, as to what is taxable and what 
I isn’t, possibly because of some government 
j ownership," he said. “The staff is still work- 
ling on the project.” Mr. Dunlop said he 

j iiixuii v £uiy uiicCi rinCw* icitgd Ol tile pciriict- 

i pation of CIA agents in the audits, but 
wouldn’t rule it out. 

The tax problems didn’t arise until 1874 
when the Glomar Explorer was brought to 
the West Coast for final outfitting of its so- 
phisticated electronic equipment. This 
would subject the ship to California use tax, 
but the vessel was on sea trials on the date 
of assessment, so the problem didn’t arise 
until this year, Mr. Watson explained. 

. The assessor said "he was. revealing the 
details of his involvement in the matter now 
because the story of the ship and .Project’ 
Jennifer had already been told in the press. 

: Thus there wasn’t any harm in his telling 
his tale, despite the fact that the CIA men 
had him sign a secrecy agreement in quad- 
ruplicate, Mr. Watson added. 

CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
7 APRIL 1975 
Police spies * needed * 

ELMHURST — Amid all the furor 
about secrecy and spying on the part cf 
CIA, FBI, police, firemen, and the tele- 
phone company, there has been little or 
no evidence that anyone has been hurt 
A few of us are very glad that someone 
is watching. 

We have seen vociferous minorities" 
that originally had good goals infiltrat- 
ed by violent elements. It is good that 
FBI and police infiltrated also. 

Investigation is a necessary part of 
our society. One cannot get a commit 
sion in the military,- or an exclusive jib 
with industry or government, without 
being subject to investigation. Instead 
of getting mad about it, why not fed 
complimented? T. B. Holliday 
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CIA and the- Powers / of Darkness ? j 

Dv j. M. BRLCc LOCKtlARi plans of their adversaries and ihe means "to Crust rale 

This book came to be written because two young ^eir knavish tncks”. To throw away this protective 

Americans decided that it was their right and duty to would be suicidal. ^ j 

reveal all that they knew about their country's secret ; ' Sewm/ly, is the CIA a state within a state account- 

service. able only to itself, as the authors maintain? 

Victor Marchetti had worked in the Central Staff To make the counter-assertion that the C'l A experi- 

of the CIA for a number of years and had decided ment is above criticism and no mistakes have been 

that the organisation was evil. John Marks had been made would he absurd, but equally it would be absurd 

'one of the State Departments liaison officers with to believe ail the allegations now being made about 

various intelligence agencies and felt strongly that he C A activities. It is more profitable to recall the early 

“should try to change what 1 knew was wrong in the development of the CfA from its beginnings and so 

way the United States conducts its foreign policy”. put the thinking behind this question into perspective. 

They were natural collaborators and have produced a . lc Americans had no tradition of clandestine opera- 

book* which will be welcomed in Moscow and fortify tions. Their clandestine contribution in World War II 

the belief that the CIA is a vast autonomous conspiracy ' vas ord ^ mar fR |a j> in spite of Hollywood s attempts 

with a life and motivation all its own. It will be read to ™ ake otherwise. When the CfA was 

with regret by those who, in spite of provocation, established in 1947 it assembled a group of patriotic, 

prefer the policies and attitudes of the United States e aad dcd ' v -' alcc [ mcn - The fact that they mostly 

to those of their (and our) totalitarian adversaries. came from New England is made much of by the 

The first point that strikes the reader is the abso.'M’-; authors, implying some form o! Ivy League, upper- 

self-righteousness of the authors, which is shared bv f la f ^-masonry, but it was not like that. The CfA 

the collaborator, Mr Mclvon Wulf of the American , had 10 f !" d a gi ™P u of Pfopk with some knowledge of 

Civil Liberties Union. Did it ever occur to them that W0 ^' d outslde thc United Mates and some know- 

what thev were dome might harm their country's edge of foreign affairs. The only catchment area at that 

interests?' Apparently not. for when thev were invited U ™ , 0n the , Eastern seaboard. The wonder is that 

to make cuts and thev worked away w ith scissors and * he C ! A Iearncd so . mach so c l u,ck!y rather than that 

paste in the ACLU office Wulf savs (in the fmroduc- 1 ," iade s ° many ™' takes ’ . - 

tion) that “It was the devil’s work we did that day”. ' Moreover the CIA s^ongmai role was conceived 

This indicates the intellectual level and the emotional 38 be '"f. 'ntcJhgcnce gathering and intelligence coliat- 

, r.i u , it , » i .i msf. Policy was in the hands of the Slate Department 

tone of the book generally. What happened was that ■„ ^ ■...><• • .. 

the US government desired cuts to be made which were - _ ,l A‘‘ 

resisted by the authors and the ACLU which took up >^m Cy . We tend to forget the evil effect of Senator 

their case. To lend point to this, the ciumsv tvpo- M , cC f‘ hys ^, t,VIt,es °" . ? cpart ;" ent * 

graphical device has been resorted to of setting the ” h, , cl \ hc v,rtua!ly caitrated ,n P' 54 ’ The " as 

uncensored portions in ordinary “roman” type, the ' ,ha ! th ? re wasa vacu T Jhe makmg or fore.gn 
passages objected to but restored after argument in P°*' cy > Just ut the time when the United States started 

“bold”, and the excisions which had to be made as to become involved m the affairs of SE Asia, 

blanks. The effect is to confuse the reader. . ^,. A ! , that t,m f. . ,he „ C A im , mense y strong m 

The book has a certain significance and raises three ^ po,,t ' cail >' Bcde11 Smuh was head of CfA, 

important questions: Alan Dulleswas h,s Deputy, John f oster Dulleswas 

.First, is it arguable that the United States would be Secretary ol State and Eisenhower, Bedell Smith’s 

better off without any secret service? On this the close friend and admirer, was President, 

authors arc clear. They do not like secret services. . ^U ard '> l ’’cd very hard to break the CfA and 

If, however, one must have a secret service, its opera- tota - . 1 cd - The resl| b of this was that the CIA was 

tions must be ethical, and undertaken with the moral sue eel into this vacuum ol foreign policy making, 

consequences in view. Operations should be under- eie ' ,lot * <)1 ariliy. it is arguable that the 

taken with the consent of Congress, and with the bayo1 Pl £ s other similar semi-overt involvements 
knowledge of the American public. Leaving aside the nilg ’ 1 nevei Jiave happened. Nevertheless, the CIA 

delightful picture of a Department of Moral conse- nKl e m, ' ,lakcs ’ or P c, haps it would he fairer to say 

quenccs at the centre of CIA’s organisational structure, 1 1al .sheer Americanism of CIA Jed it into certain 

this is simply a formula for a non-secret secret service. crrnr - behind these errors lay the scale of i lie 

But the plea at the heart of their case is: “The time has " 111 L pioject. too many people and mo much 

come for the United States to stand openly behind its money. Nothing concentrates a secret service so much 

actions overseas, to lead by example rather than by on P |U,r,, ies ' l ' > a shortage ol cash and a shortage of 
manipulation”. " ( 'P]-' r;t,1 ' ,s ' 

How often have we heard this high-minded nonsense 4 <n> niuch cash and loo tiuny pperalots..lciuf..lo„ 

in our own past! It ignores the reuiitv that the adver- produCC a ,arge bureaucracy ,n which thflcff hand 

i ra Uii.are.dieUiUJCsblpi- established by fo.ee- and. r know . what *, -7 f '* Uf> ‘ 0 ’ “ dyn!,m T 

maintained by. force exercised without anv moral which, .f not exhausted w.th plenty of legitimate work. 

. • , . , mav cause the under-employed operatives U> dream 

restraints whatsoever, ff their book is ally evidence A , r > , • . • . , , , , u 

r ... 3 , ... up tasks for themselves which in turn leads to the 

the authors seem totally- unaware of this, and while K r , , . 

■ - , •„ „ ’ .. u .. ii ■- i temptation to mterlere in lieltls not the proper concern 

innocence m the young may be moving and beautiful . ' . 11 

it is fatal when conducting foreign poliev. If democracy ol a secret service. 

• . . . ... j. , But these are the errors the present US government 

is to survive in this world the democratic slates must , r ... , ... „ 

|. , c ... , . (of which the L I A is an integral part) is probanly well 

be allowed to defend themselves aeainst well-or-jaiiiseo . , . , . 

. r , . , i ...7. . aware ol, indeed the current Head ol ( I A recently 

enemies. Hus postulates an cllcctivc secret service to . ... , 

' ... . . , ,, ... . made a public speech advocating the civilised oisimc- 

prpvidc accurate information about the policies and , K . ..." 4k ... 

tion netween good and had secrets, good 

• The CIA and the Cult oj Intelligence by V'etor Marchetti secrets berne those which must he kept in the national 
and John D. Marks (Jonathan Cape), 0.95, 398 pages. _ - ' 
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inlcrcsi; bud being those which cither arc not secrets 
at till, or are secrets to cover up shortcomings — and 
he added that “had" secrets must lie eliminated. It 
may even be fair to say that the authors of this book 
may have made a contribution towards stimulating 
the US government to further self-examination of this 
problem. Where the authors arc quite wrong is to 
bolster up the image of the CIA as a ciark power 
occupying the place of former bodies such as the 
Freemasons in France at the time of Dreyfus, the 
British Secret Service in the middle part of the present 
century, the Mafia, and the CfA today. These images 
of darkness seem to he a human necessity: partly to 
explain the causation of otherwise inexplicable events, 
partly as a scapegoat for failure or incompetence. But 
in the long run these myths actively handicap sound 
political judgment and experience indicates that all 
these “ruthless exposures" achieve is an increase 
in the strength of the myth. F.ven here the authors do 
democracy a dis-servtce. 

Thirdly , what were the real motives of the two 
authors? They claim the noblest of motives but one 
cannot help wondering. A lot of the language is the 
jargon of the fashionable Left. The CIA’s activities in 


opposing Soviet policies in the Third World are 
described as “determined efforts to' reverse popular 
trends towards independence and democracy”. The 
constant references to “dirty tricks" indicates'again a 
somewhat emotional approach. The description of 
US policy as “outmoded international policies and 
unattainable ends” has an all too familiar Left-wing 
note. Yet I doubt if the motives of the authors for 
writing this book were sinidcr. I suspect they were 
more a mixture of innocence, arrogance and personal 
gain (this lad being a perfectly legitimate reason for 
authorship). 

!Nevertheless. when all is said and done, there is 
something unattractive about a public servant work- 
ing for his country, promising to keen secret his \vorh, 
and then deliberately breaking his promise. In other 
places or times Marchetti and Marks would certainly 
have been pm up against a wall and shot. Democracies 
today are more enlightened. Yet democracies have to 
dclend themselves and in order to do so have to make, 
up their minds where treason lies, in a democracy. If 
lliev tail to do so. they will cease to be democracies; 
lliat at least i> certain. 


JAPAN TIMES 

24 March 1975 
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— — — oy rviax terrier — c 

NEW YORK CITY — The flap over the CIA assassination' 
stories — if valid —raises two questions. The first: Who was 
in charge of the store — the CIA or the President? And which- 
ever was — this is the second question — what are the ethics 
of such assassination politics, and at what cost were they pur- 
sued? 

What happened is still shrouded in hearsay, gossip and mys- 
tery. CIA director, William E. Colby, after this formal report 
on the CIA infractions of its charter, added an oral fill-in for 
President Ford about the CIA plans for assassinating heads of> 
state, but is said to have denied that anyone had in fact been 
killed. 

Yet there are dark stories out of Washington about the 
deaths of Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican Republic and of Pa-' 
trice Lumumba, the Congolese leader, and about such targets 
of unsuccessful plots as President Duvalier of Haiti and Pre- 
mier Castro of Cuba. 

If we add the deaths of President Diem of South Vietnam 
and his brother, who were killed in a military coup but pre- 
sumably with the sufferance or complicity of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, it makes a considerable sum. 

The American people have by now learned enough about the 
CIA’s past operations to know that the agency suffered from 
the corrosive impact of secrecy and the arrogance, of power, 
and had become a state within a state, sometimes weaving its 
own conspiracy webs. Yet it is hard to believe that, anything as 
momentous as a death plan for a foreign head of state could 
have gone any distance without some knowledge on the part of 
the President in power at the time. 

The question of President John Kennedy's role is especially 
complex. Liu he know about me military coup against Diem in 
advance, as Ambassador Lodge, the State . Department and. the 

CIA did? Did he .know — or should he have guessed — that 


inevitably it wwild mean the deaths of 'Diem and' his brother?" 5 

Tile memoirs and diplomatic studies are still unclear about 
it. There is a brilliantly written suspense novel — Charles' 
McCarry’s “The Tears of Autumn” — which argues that ths 
family of the two men were convinced of Kennedy’s responsi- 
bility, and carried through his assassination in turn, using the 
Cubans, the Mafia and Oswald as unknowing instruments. It is 
Tall conjecture as well as high political suspense. But it is also 1 
a sign of how the cloud of suspicion around Kennedy’.? life 
death still lingers. * 

Another theory of Kennedy’s death has it that it was strictly, 
a Cuban response to a CIA plot against Castro. Two' of Robert 
Kennedy’s former aides have said that when he was attorney 
general he learned of such a CIA assassination plan and insist- 
ed that it be called off. This may have been the plot which 
former Sen. Smathers of Florida — a close friend of President 
Kennedy — several times mentioned, but the press accounts 
about Smathers said nothing about Robert Kennedy’s counter- 
action. There have been recent reports that, a Mafia contract 
was involved in whatever plan there was. But Castro bimsdf 
has denied any knowledge of a Kennedy Administration, plot 
against him. Which again proves nothing, except the web of 
mystery surrounding whatever involves the deaths or at- 
tempted deaths of the modern kings. 

One finds it hard to believe that President Kennedy canid 
have stooped to any of this intrigue. But the real story is less 
about him than about ..the role of crucial political figures in 
history. Kennedy did believe — as Oswald or whoever else kill- 
ed him believed — that the presence or absence of a particular 
leader made a huge difference in how history turned. Even ibe 
Communists, who profess contempt, for any Great Man theory 
as against their own theory of historical determinism, have 
been known to practice assassinations. 

In Western democracies as well as in tyrannies, the heads of 
governments have often' found themselves caught up in death 
plots. It seems to go with the territory of the use and abuse of 
power, and it is primarily the disease of intelligence services:* 
When men finally achieve power, after lusting for it long, Urey 
run the danger of confusing themselves with God and assum- 
ing that human lives are theirs to dispose of. 

They rerioriilhM it in a number of nays — by national inter- 
est or security, by reason ot state or reason ot history. But 
w ivMever the term used, it is still killing. 

Copyright 1975, Los Angeles Times 
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BY NICHOLAS C. CHK1SS and JERRY COHEN 

Times Stall Writers 

About a year ago, a great raishapen mass of steel ar- 
rived on the Redwood City waterfront were, amid taut se- 
curity, it was jockeyed into a large but ordinary appearing 
metal shed. 

Its arrival was the signal that the Central Intelligence 
Agency's Project Azorian, which had begun as Project 
Jennifer, had advanced beyond the drawing boards, ship- 
yard bustle and super-secret negotiation and planning. 

Now, six years of intrigue which would lead to the re- 
covery of part of a sunken Russian submarine had 
reached a long-awaited turning point. • . -N 

Crewman of the Hughes Glomar Explorer, already in- 
tensively screened for the undertaking, would begin to 
learn at a secret school techniques by which they were to 
raise the sub from a Pacific Ocean depth of three miles. 

. » . And discover what they must do to stay alive during 
the mission. 

The project, U.S. intelligence sources' claim, proved a 
stunning success, although some congressmen and other 
critics contend the mission has been overrated in terms of 
cost (an estimated $400 million) and what was salvaged. 

Intelligence sources insist that analysis of the recovered 
wreckage supplied evidence confirming that the Soviet 
Union v as arming conventional undersea craft with Pola- 
ris-type nuclear missiles and with nuclear-tipped torpe- 
does. 

Now, The Times has been told by an independent source 
possessing an intimate knowledge of Project Azorian, that 
much of its reputed success results from another find: 

z. . . A 2-inch-thick journal kept by a young Soviet na- 
val officer being groomed as an expert on the nuclear ca- 
pabilities of the vessel which plunged to the ocean bottom 
in 1968. 

The explorer crew also recovered the young officer's 
body, curled as if asleep in his bunk and so well preserved 
that intelligence agents were able to establish his identity. 

•His journal, the source said, details the suspected— but 
never before documented — nuclear potential of the sub- 
marine. 

The misshapen steel mass transported into one of two 
big buildings at Lockheed's Redwood City Space and Mis- 
sile Facility on the shore of San Francisco Bay resembled, 
said a Times source, "an old diving bell that had collapsed." 

The contorted object — about 20 feet long — was to be- 
come a play-actor in one of the most remarkable intel- 
ligence feats in American military history. 

Its role was to imitate the sub. a 320-foot-long Golf-class 
vessel built in 1958, which sank 750 miles north of Hawaii 
carrying down with it Russian nuclear secrets. It be- 
came the centerpiece for an intensive two-week cram 
course for selected Glomar Explorer crewmen who at- 
tended a unique "school" in the Lockheed facility's two. 
metal buildings. ■ 

In the placid bnv waters alongside the structures floated 
the 11MB- 1. the monster barge that was an integral part 
of the salvage operation and in which was constructed the 
giant 'claw" designed to snatch the sunken sub from the 
ocean floor. 

Classes in thc'metieulou-ly equipped metal buildings in- 
cluded. among other instruction, a course which ham- 
mered the difficult Russian alphabet into the '’students"-—^ 
many of them former oil field roughnecks. 1 • 1-j; 

Sources have supplied The Times not only precise de- 
tails about the school and its classes but also with new in-, 
formation about the total recovery enterprise. 

Some of the information is at odds with- that previously' 
divulged by the CIA, which— using billionaire recluse 


/m 


Howard Hughes as a front— was in charge of the project 
■.yki'r instance: - ■ . 

■ —The huge grappling hook planted aboard- the Glomar 
Explorer '’from beneath by the barge off Avalon initially 
'clutched the entire submarine, according to one Times 
source. ‘ • . ',(■ : 

The sub, intact but badly damaged, was raised about 5,- 
000 feet said the source, before two-thirds of it broke 
away. .... 

.i According to earlier information, the submarine was 
found in three separate sections, and only a part of one of 
.these was' raised into the Glomar by the claw. 

! — Two nuclear-tipped torpedoes were brought up with 
the 38-fOot- forward section that was salvaged, according 
to-the source. He also said that a missile, believed nuclear 
tipped and . relatively undamaged, slipped back to the 
ocean floor when one section broke away. 

Neither nuclear-tipped torpedoes nor nuclear-tipped 
missiles were recovered, according to most previous re- 
peals which indicated, however, t>iat: 

Scientific analysis of the recovered section disclosed’ 
evidence that such missiles and torpedoes were contained 
-in an unrecovered portion. 

According to previous reports, one objective of a return 
trip scheduled this summer for the Explorer to the site of 
. the sinking is to retrieve those missiles. 

Another is to obtain evidence that would reveal secrets 
of the Russian code, long a mystery .to U.S. cryptogra- 
phers. • •. 

* — Recovered parts of the submarine were not aii 
dumped at sea’ before the Explorer returned to . Long 
BeSch, as intelligence sources previously maintained. 

, "Only the parts that were just hunks of metal, like the 
hull, were cut up and thrown overboard," said a source. 
The important stuff was brought back." ~ . 


Her.e is a. brief chronology of the U.S. intelligence mis- ■ 
sion surrounding the sunken Soviet submarine: 

1968 — A Soviet Golf-class submarine built in 1958 sinks 
in the Pacific Ocean 750 miles north of Hawaii. 

1968- 69— Russians attempt unsuccessfully to locate the 
sunken submarine. During this same period, a super-secret. 
U.S. Navy ship locates the sub. 

1969- A U.S. ship, the Glomar I, takes- deep-sea photo- 
graphs of the Soviet sub. 

' • 1969 — President Nixon and the Forty Committee, a 
group which monitors U.S. military intelligence activities, 
approve a proposal to raise the sub. 

1970- 73 — The Glomar Explorer, the ship designed to re- 
trieve the Soviet sub, is constructed at a Chester, Pa., ship- 
yard. It is proclaimed to be a deep-sea mining vessel. 

1973-74 — Explorer crew members destined to partici- 
pate in the recovery mission are chosen, cleared by the' 
CIA, hired and sent to classes at Redwood City to learn 
details of retrieving the Russian sub. 

July. 1974 — The Explorer and its attendant barge begin 
and conclude the operation io retrieve tiie Soviet subma- 
rine and bring up a 38-foot forward section. 

August, 1974— The Explorer anchors off the Hawaiian 
Island of Maui. Experts comb the section of the Soviet sub 
to analyze its contents. ' • V, 

' September, 1974— The Explorer and barge return to 
their base at Redwood City. 

1975 — A new claw is designed and constructed for the 
.second trip to recover portions of the Soviet sub not re- >' 
trieved. b 

July, 1975— A second trip is planned to the sunken. sub 1 
. site by the Glomar Explorer. • V,. 
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i "Anything electronic. Valves and hatches. That kind of 
stuff. It was all shipped out,” said another source 
' Although less was retrieved than hoped for, the CIA had . 
prepared carefully for what it might recover by stationing 
a series of 'Vans" on the Explorer, said the first source. 

■ "Each van," he added,' "had a specific purpose. One for 
anything that dealt with nuclear material. Another was 
for documents of any kind. 

;• "It was just one hell of an operation, like everything else 
the CIA does. Their experts were the best you could find 
anywhere." 

— The great height of the towering, eye-catching der- 
rick on the Explorer serves no useful purpose, according 
to a Times source. > ' •* 

• He said a much smaller derrick could handle the 60-foot 
lengths of thick-walled pipe which operated the claw with 
pressure 'from water or hydraulic fluid. 

The derrick' was built the way it was, he . added, to jibe 
'with the. cover story supplied by Hughes' Summa Corp. 
personnel, that the Explorer was constructed to mine the 
ocean for valuable mineral nodules. 

The source also revealed that during barroom and bunk-' 
room gossip, Explorer crewmen speculated that the Unit- 
ed States somehow was responsible for the sinking of the 
submarine, built in 195S but later supplied with nuclear 
warheads — presumably a violation of U.S.-Soviet arms 
agreements. • 

Intelligence sources insist, however, that the sub ac- 
cidentally blew up and that the unprecedented recovery 
mission resulted simply from U.S. undersea technological 
. advances unknown to the Soviet Union. 

■The discovery was made possible, they say, by sophisti- 
cated sounding equipment which only the United States 
has perfected. . 

Once the discovery was made, not long after the subma- 
rine sank, the recovery attempt was conceived. 

After much debate, a Times source said, government 
leaders chose the CIA over the Navy to make the re- 
covery attempt because of the need for secrecy. . 

■ But, in the interest of secrecy, the CIA itself needed a 
"front" Secrecy-prone Howard Hughes y/as the logical 
choice. 

; Explained The Times' source: 

"Who would be stupid enough to mine the bottom of the 
ocean but Hughes? Who would have all those millions to 
pour into a goofy project like that? Who else would make 
such a mystery of it? And who else could take the heat?" • 

Ultrasensitive cameras took "hundreds of pictures" of the 
shattered submarine which showed it lying at a 33-degree, 
angle, a Times source said. 

Wheels began to turn within the CIA, and Project Jen- 
: nifer->-the name given to the preliminary stage of the re- 
covery mission — was born. (Project Matador, said a Times 
source, is the code name for this summer's impending 
operation.) U . 

The Glomar Explorer was built in a Pennsylvania ship- 
yard. The giant barge was constructed in San Diego and 
towed to Redwood City, where the claw was assembled 
inside it. 

The CIA marshaled its forces. Members of the agency 
who participated in the actual work and braintrusting on 
the project, said a Times source, were surprisingly few- in 
number. •• 

They recruited specialists in a variety of highly techni- 
cal areas, he said, who were the true ramrods of the 
project — "the contract men." 

One of this particular breed, the source said, was a cha- 
rismatic former Navy officer known to crew members by 
his code name of Blackjack. 

Blackjack, the source added, was — and still is — the on- 
the-scencs boss of the recovery operation. 


' tentacles. ' r- ■ • •■;'■• v . - .-r.- .., 

' The redesigned daw, or RV (for rescue vessel), said the' 1 
source, will have the task of lifting ;the sub without pene- * 
trating or breaking the conning tower area where the 
■missiles are housed. ■ - ' •*; 

- • • i 

, ' 

For that reason, he added, its tentacles have been short-’ 
ened and a single long scoop which will go under the r 
sunken vessel has been added. | . ■ 

■ _ But a little more than a year agojno such return to.the,' 

sita_of the sinking was anticipated. : ’ ' , ” 

At that time, the educational process which preceded 
the first salvage operation was the - matter, of great, 
moment— -or at least. one' of the primary concerns. - 4 •. \ 

•The Redwood City "school" where crew members re-* 
ceived their crash education was as unique as any seg- 
ment of the, entire project. 

■ The classes were to serve three basic functions: . ' v '/ 

Provide crew members with detailed information 
. about submarines, especially the one on the Pacific Ocean" 
'floor. *' i 

: —Teach them the Russian alphabet so they could re- 
cognize letters on items aboard tfje sub and then relay 
them to Russian language specialists' who would translate 
them into words during the process -of picking the vessel 
apart, once it was recovered. 

. — Instruct them in ways of handling possibly contamin- 
ated components of the submarine when they worked on 
it after recovery and advise them of the nuclear danger. 

The classes began at 8 a.m. and ran until 5 p.fn. Crew- 
men spent much of this.Ume in protective garb resem- 
bling spacesuits. The garments were designed to .protect 
th'em against contamination. 

Oxygen flowed through the back of the' headgear which; 
also contained a ; microphone and earphones that permit- 
ted communication with two Russian-spedking CIA. 
agents, called by the crewmen "the two linguists." ' ? 

• "They're the ones who taught crew members the Rus- 
sian alphabet. During, training, the crew people would, 
work on the ship (the mocksub) wearing those spacesuits. 

"When they saw some Russian words that had been pul 
on the sub, they would spell them out and the linguists 
^would tell them what they meant. We knew there were' 
some places that could be damn dangerous and we want- 
ed to be prepared." .. - 

.'-The sourep said of the linguists: ; ' • / "j 

. . "They spoke With ‘a heavy; accent, and when they spoke 
to;one another they spoke only .Russian.. But they -were 
isbnest-to-goodness Americans, guys who were bom here. 
But they had lived in Russia as agents for 10 years. A . Wa- 
^^They looked like Russians, too. They were kind pf short 
•andtsquat They looked, like Khrushchev. Wore those jfun- 
•igf Russian suitif ;dquble.-b‘reasted withhwideTa'pels, -and 
'funny pointed shoes' JTou talk about : experts-f the ,CIAjs. 
gorithem." ■" ■ • bjV# f -W.. i j: , 'j; v ' ; 

U;Tne source said talk was frequent among crew’ members' 
afibut the - mission's-prospects for success and about .the 
precise planning of the CIA. men. 

U ."Every part of. both the ship and the barge had code' 
names," the source said. ."And dots of people ; had . code 
names, too. Around'. the project you'd hear things .likej 
Shark will be in town next weeki Notify Rainbow.'": 

. Four or five two-week classes were held at the school, 
the source said, with eight to 10 men in each class:;; ,.W. 
'-Each class cut the mock submarine' apart to familiarize 
itself with the operation planned at sea, if the recovery 
were' a' success- 'After each class, . the hunk pf steel was 
Welded together again.- ~m - "■ ' *V‘ 

Each class also was warned that the mission ahead 'of 
them could prove perilous, even life-endangering. : ;T : K ■ 


"Because of his easygoing way? ar.ri his camaraderie 
with the mm. he ,ir-i c'o--. r r -»nt>r.:;-!v w:*h ih r b 'ho 
source said. "Because of hi? vast knowledge and intel- 
ligence.- he wa- ^Huiiy U". ••’C'.ed. 

"When Blackjack talked ail the men listened." 

Blackjack, the source said, visited the Lockheed facility 
in Redwood City last week to inspect a new claw being 
completed in the HMB-1 for this summer's projected mis- 
sion. •; 

' The original claw was severely damaged last July when* 
the major portion of the- sub broke away and mauled its 
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' .‘They were instructed in .fine detail what their -rights 
would be. under. the Geneva Convention should Soviet 
trawlers 'known! to be. in the recovery area send armed 

men aboard the Explorer, - the source said. ;.. 

■ dThey were cautioned, the source added, that the lifting 
process itself could disable the recovery craft and kill ev-‘ 
eryone aboard. .V - ;- ' f ' -■■■■’■A-wj-;,;- -- •; 

"be And they were told, he said, that once the sub was. pull- 
ed into a huge football-field sized hold in the vessel— the 
"moon pool* — *it might be hot as hell, contaminated with: 
radiation.*. W)/ yiv ;qsv’V' W; 
i ^During this time of planning, the.s6ur.ee recallsthe’eith- 
: CIA-RDP77-00432R0001 00360005-3 '* 
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_er experienced or learned of what he found to be intrigu- 
ing ancillary developments . • • ° 

said he saw what he found to be memos from both 
then President Richard M. Nixon and Secretary of State 
i.enry A. Kissinger applauding the mission. None, he 
£-aed, was on official stationary but each was signed 
— He vuued rented “cool pads " one in Santa Monica and 
one in Long Beach, where the CIA met with Global Ma- 
rine, Lie, (designer and niminal operator of the Explorer) 
personnel to brief each other. 

. ^Ve would get them cleaned up (checked for listening 
devices) once a week. We would discuss the ship and what 
~ ,vas on," the source said 
— me source said he was told during this time that 
hugr.es himself had visited the Airport Marina Hotel here 
in !H 3 and given permission for his name to be used as a 
trout for the operation. 

, If i'-ch a visit by the wealthy billionaire who has not 
t>e=n seen publicly for a quarter of a century did occur, 
tnat in it seif would have been remarkable. 

Certainly it would have been a fitting prelude to what , 
happened five years later when the Exolorer. trailing its 
monster claw from the 'moon pool,' chugged (top speed 10 
to 12 n.p.h.) one summer day into a preselected spot in the 
Pacific — and stopped 
Four Russian trawlers circled it 
Trawlers had been monitoring the area since the sub 
wen: down, said a Times source. 

The Explorer crew set about 'mining* the ocean depths 
for manganese nodules. That was the plan and that is how 
it must have appeared to the Russian trawlers. 

But something eise really was occurring aboard the Ex- 
plorer. Here's what, according to one source: 

Section, after 60-foot section of exquisiteiv designed pipe 
is ted down through the 'moon pool,” driving the claw 
deeper ar.d deeper into the ocean. The pipe's wails were 4 
inches thick. The holiow core was 3 inches in diameter. 

'Sometimes.* the source remembers, 'the four Russian - 

ov oviuu wx vui n vuiu mcai 

the finger— -and the Russians would give the finger right 

CSCK. 

T guess if they had come aboard, we just would have 
backed off. We didn't want any trouble.* 

By the time the ciaw reached the ocean floor, the pipe 
had spiraled down three miles, snaking through the water 


! *■? • r ‘ e c ’ e P tns hrte a giant eel. The special construction of 
: •“g_- DI P e ; saia 3 source, aiiowed it to ‘bend.* 

* Cia ‘ A ' reached for the wreckage, powered, said the 
source, oy pressure from seawater or hydraulic fluid 
coursing tr.rough the pipe core 

! , ’ • '-' e sUb slowly and cautiously for about a mile ' . 

' tr.e source said. ' 

; Then it happened. 

Tr.e aft two-thirds of the sub snapped at least two of the 
claws tentacles and plunged back into a three-mile-deep 
ocean trough. 

The intake into the "moon pool* resumed. 

What radiation experts had feared was found. Warheads 
which had been acoard the sub had contaminated it, eith- 
er when it sank or during the years it had lain rusting on 
the ocean bottom. 

As crew members assigned to the duty'worked on the 
vessel, they wore the same heavy "spacesuits* in. which 
. they had trained in Redwood City. 

At first, said a source, *we wore two uniforms, one cot- - 
ton and one of a paper-like material But we found out we 
didn't need both and just wore the cloth one.* 

Despite the precautions, the source discovered that he : 
had. sustained radiation burns' and that an expensive pair. 
oNiis boots had. been - ruined • . ' 

‘I had to sliower for an hour and a half,* he said. j 

A device in a specially designed "scrub room" aboard the | 
snip which, measured contamination "went all the way to i 
tne peg when he entered." the source said. ' 

The young Soviet specialist's body was found along with * 
five others, two weil-presdrved like his, in the sleeping 
quarters of the recovered submarine section. 

They (the CIA) learned the names and addresses" of the 
young officer, and two other dead Russians," the source 
said. I don't know how. Maybe from dog tags or some- 
thing. 

They found a notebook. I know. 'He had been going to 
classes. He had been taking a lot of rotes. They found lots 
of information from that" 

mu-.- Ia. . , , . 

: Hie- young omcers logoooK, said another source, was 
Kept on 8-by-10-mch sheets and "the covers were intact, 
both front and back. 

Three-fourths of this they were able to decipher,- The 
other staff recovered and kept was put in the vans. (But 
uie pumax was considered so important a plane flew it 
right away to Washingtoa* . . 


EDITOR $ PUBLISHER 
29 MARCH 1975 

Who else knew about it? , . - 

Disproving charges that the press is predominantly antigovern- 
ment, four major metropolitan newspapers plus two weekly news 
magazines, the three television networks and a wire service with- 
held for some time, at the personal request of CIA Director Wil- 
liam E. Colby, reports of the agency's. attempt to salvage a Russian 
submarine. 

The reason for the request was said to be national security— to 
allow the ClA to make further attempts to recover the rest of the 
submarine from the floor of the Pacific Ocean. 

It was a remarkable display of press cooperation in the interest 
of national security. The story was made public in a radio broad- 
cast by Jack Anderson who said he did not believe it involved 
national security. The media thus were released from their pledge 
to delay publication. 

In retrospect, one wonders how much national security could 
have been involved in such a well-known secret and how Colby or 
anyone else in government could hope to suppress or delay its 
publication. If reporters and editors of all those important media 
knew the story, or just part of it, isn’t it naive to assume that a lot 
of other people in Washington and elsewhqre didn’t know it also? 
Including foreign agents. 

The major media have demonstrated they can keep a secret 
when they are convinced it is in the national interest to do so, but 
we feel they will take a lot more convincing in the future when they 
realize a well-known secret cannot be a well-kept secret. 


LONDON TIMES 
31 March 1975 ...... 

CIA agents in Britain 

From Mr Stan Neivetis , Labour and 
Cooperative MP for Harlow 
Sir, I hope you will permit me as 
the chief sponsor of the House of 
Commons early day motion on Ct\ 
agents at the United States Embassy 
in London to comment on Louis 
Heron’s article published in your 
edition of March 22. 

First, may I say that the inten- 
tion was certainly not to discredit 
t’. ? new American Ambassador, Mr 
Elliot Richardson, but to object to 
the conduct of operations by the 
agents of a foreign government 
using diplomatic credentials, in this’ 
country. 

Secondly, is it not a highly 
dangerous situation, if Mr Hcren is 
correct, for CIA agents 10 be per- 
mitted to combat “subversion” in 
Britain — whether in association with 
British intelligence and security 
services or not ? 

Surely it is for the British Govern- 
ment, which is responsible to Par- 
liament, in deal witii “subversion”, 
not a foreign-based agency over 
which no British minister exercises 
any control. 

Yours, etc, 

STAN NEWENS, 

House of Commons. 

March 24. , . . e C » 
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NEW TIMES 
4 APRIL 1975 

By Larry L. King 


Ths more the can is opened, the 
more worms are spilled: we.novv have the 
word cf two former aides to the late Robert 
Kennedy that our ClA functionaries made 
such a pact with the Devil as to actually 
award tne Mafia a “hit" contract on Fidel 
Castro. 

Lyndon Johnson long privately 
opined that John F. Kennedy had been 
assassinated in retaliation of American 
efforts to kill Castro. As this information ’ 
leaked in political and journalistic circles, 
many of us refused to believe. After all, late 
in his reign LBJ growled that he could not 
trust even his intimates; bad dreams of his 
own violent death followed him into 
retirement; he became convinced that the 
TV networks were communist-dominated. It 
all seemed but the pathetic gabble of a 
bitter, disappointed man; one 
who — worried about his place in history and 
resenting his reluctant abdication — had 
adopted the protective colorations of 
classic paranoia. In the Castro-Kennedy 
example, at least, it new appears that 
maybe ole Lyndon wasn't all that crazy. 

CIA tracks long have been rumored 
near the assassinated remains of Leftists 
(Lumumba in the Belgian Congo’, Allende in 
Chile, Che Guevara in Bolivia), those who 
flirted with them (Trujillo in the Dominican 
Republic) or even those formerly "friendly” 
leaders — as with Diem in South . 

Vietnam— who had become embarrassing • 
liabilities in our alleged common causes. 
Now we learn of the "hit” contract on Cuba’s 
Castro even as information surfaces of 
when the CIA planned to assist in the killing 
of “Papa Doc” Divalier in Haiti. Though 
Arbenz in Guatemala, Sukarno in Indonesia 
end Sihanouk of Cambodia escaped with 
their lives, the CIA clearly assisted in 
overthrowing their respective governments; 
judging by that tip of the iceberg we have 
seen, one must conclude that had these not 
gone quietly, then they, too, might iiterally' 
have lost their heads. 

These are dismal and astounding ■ 
revelations to Americans nurtured on the 
belief that our system and our tradition 
honors ballots over bullets. We cannot 
easily accorr-moaste the notion that the 
CIA — heavily pecpec cv 
Establisnmenta'iar "Old Boys" from the Ivy 
League, "the oest ana the brightest" in ' 
Davia HaiDerstam s term— has so easily 
and coldiy mace unn.oiy alliances with 


mercenaries, cheap adventurers and Mafia 
thugs in the name cf doing Democracy's 
work. Though we enjoy or promote the 
smug absolute that we are the world's 
richest and freest and most favored nation, 
events are forcing us to face up to the 
inhumanities and chaos and terror cur 
so-called agents increasingly have 
sponsored around the world. 

It is not enough to be told in rebuttal 
that "the other side" plays dirty; that the 
Russians, the Chinese, or the Hottenfots 
have equally stained themselves in 
committing their own international 
outrages. To the extent, yes, that we must" 
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gather intelligence so as to avoid nuclear 
Pearl Harbors or otherwise maintain a 
prudent alert, then — one reluctantly 
agrees — we realistically must condone a 
given amount of spying, peeking and 
spooking abroad; such is the disorderly 
state of the world community, where 
ambitious superpowers encounter conflicts 
of will causing them to reach for their gun 


NATIONAL REVIEW 
28 MARCH 1975 • 

Quis Custodies ... 

Miles Copeland’s article on the CIA [Is 
There a CIA in Your Future?” March 14] 
is persuasive and entertaining (I particu- 
larly liked his CIA-exegesis of “the - dog 
chased the cat” — very lawyerly, and lawyers 
are badly in need of better repute). How- 
ever, I still share the concern James Burn- , 
ham expressed last fall at the end of his 
review of Copeland's book: who will guard ; 
the guardians? I suspect conservatives 
should be as suspicious of a secret arm of 
the government as they are of the limbs 
they can see. The problem is one of bal- 
ance: the rights of the individual to be free 


■" baits. 

, But if we would continue to preach ’ 
that (he United States somehow represents 
the last, best hope of the world — without, 
blushing when we look in the shaving glass 
'or expecting other than horse laughs from 
the denizens of a skeptical globe— then is it 
asking too much to demand of our power 

apparatus that it tease its tawdry political 

killings? How are we any less brutal than 
the brutes when we insist on performing 
brutalities of our own? Cold war mythology, 
taught that those bastard communists must 
be rolled back because they enslaved 
liberty and murdered its sons: on that 
premise we continue to tax for arms and- 
unsheath our sabers. What purpose is 
preventing their atrocities only to adopt 
them as our own? Are the citizens of this 
world any better eff when killed by the red, 
vthite and blue rather than by the merely 
Red? 

All this may seem terribly basic and 
elemental. If you and I understand it so 
quickly, however, then why can't we seem 
to drum it into the heads of our politicians 
and their hired guns? Well, for one thing, 
we’ve never really tried. We have sat on our 
duffs, turned our heads, held our tongues 
and our noses. Meanwhile, we have 
permitted much dirty business, soiling not 
only our flag but our souls. The 
sophisticated, I suppose, will find this 
preachment to be naive; but, {hen, aren’t 
they the juiceless fellows who — refined and 
deac ned beyond a sense of 
corruption — assigned the mischief and the- 
guns? When our so-called best people offer 
'•hit’’ contracts to gangsters, it is properto 
aggressively remind them that the time is 
long past when soldiers fought so that kings 
might become heroes. Maybe our 
politicians fail to pay much attention to 
random letters or complaints from their 
constituents, but if enough people stuff the 
mailboxes of Washington in protest, then it 
is possible for events to be turned around. 

Especially would I hope that 
conservatives might join in demanding of 
their congressmen, senators and 
presidential hopefuls real evidence of their 
personal specific actions toward bringing 
the spook-and-spy elements under control. 

1 know my conservative friends may not 
wish.to go to school with wicked old 
liberals, or permit their daughters to marry 
one. But for all our diverse definitions. I 
believe we all can agree that Freedom's 
cause becomes'disadvantaged when 
dependent upon murder. © 


from snooping v. the rights of society, which 
need protecting from the espionage activi- 
ties of* foreign governments. 

Scratch a liberal deep enough and you 
will find a man who truly believes .the 
threat from the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China is minimal or imaginary. He 
is free therefore to rail against all CIA ac- 
tivity directed against U.S. citizens — and to 
pose as the champion of the individual 
against Big Brother, a position that more 
naturally belongs to and has been occupied 
by men of the Right. 

Greenwich, Conn. Francis sewell , 
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C.I.A. Investigated Personal Life of a Top Nixon 
Adviser D uring 1968 G.pJp. Presidential Campaign 


By JOHN M, CHEWDSON 

Special to The New York limes 

- r WASHINGTON, March 31— j 
A Central Intelligence Agency 
operative, posing as a private) 
detective, investigated the per-j 
sinal life of a top aide to! 
Richard M. Nixon during his 
1968 campaign for the Republi- 
can Presidential nomination, 
according to well-placed Feder- 
al officials. 

The operative, Franklin R. 
Geraty, reportedly conducted 
the investigation under the aus- 
pices of a nonexistent New 
York City private detective 
firm that the officials said had 
been set up as a “front” for 
C.I.A. domestic operations. 

The alleged target of the: 
undercover inquiry was Rich'-j 
ard V. Allen, a foreign affairs' 
expert who shortly before had 
resigned from Stanford Univer- 
sity’s conservative Hoover In- 
stitution, ?. research, center, to 
join Mr. Nixon as his national 
-security adviser. 

A high official of the C.I.A. 
confirmed that his agency had 
ordered a clandestine investiga- 
tion of Mr. Allen, but he said 
St was entirely unrelated to 
ihis work in behalf of Mr. Nix- 
on. 

The C.I.A.’s domestic opera- 
tions. about' which relatively 
little is known, are under in- 
vestigation by a Presidential 
commission and a Select Senate j 
committee. 

William E. Colby, the Direc-', 
tor of Central Intelligence, has 
testified publicly about his 
agency’s attempts, during the 
late nineteen-sixties and early 
seventies, to uncover foreign 
ties to the American antiwar 
movement. 

But this is the first known 
instance of a domestic C.I.A. 
operative posing as a private 
detective in conducting an in-, 
quiry not directly related to the 
national security. 

Personal Data Sought 

On ■ June 25, 1968, barely 
two weeks after Mr. Allen said 
he joined the Nixon campaign 
staff, Mr. Geraty appeared at 
the office of a banker in Palo 
Alto, Calif., where Mr. Allen 
had been living, and displayed 
a credential identifying himself 
as a representative of the Fidel- 
ity Reporting Service of New 
York City. 

, The banker, who asked that 
'his name not be used, recalled 
in an interview that Mr. Geraty 
said he was seeking whatever 
personal information he might 
have on Mr. Allen. When asked 
the reason for the inquiry, the 
banker said. Mr. G.-r n- Mie.i 
that he had been retained by 
“t v e Republicans” to conduct 
background checks . on some 
Nixon aides. 

' f . The banker, who was not 
unknown in high Republican 
circles, said that he became 
suspicious and sent Mr. Geraty 
■away with the request to call 
,back later. Then, he said, he 
.telephoned Rose Mary Woods, 
-Mr. Nixon’s personal secretary. 


to verify the mysterious inves- 
tigator’s purpose. 

According to the banker, Miss 
Woods checked and informed, 
him that no snch investigation 
of Mr., Allen or anyone else 
had been commissioned by the 
Nixon campaign. . 

Caulfield Made Inquiries 
< Sources familiar with the 
1968 Nixon campaign said that) 
the matter was referred to John 
J. Caulfield, a former New York 
.City policeman who was then, 
chief of staff security for Mr. 
'Nixon. > j 

Mr. Caulfield, who later 
gained ... prominence in the 
Watergate scandal through his 
subsequent role as a White 
House investigator, made inqui- 
ries about the Fidelity Report- 
ing Service and reported back 
that it appeared to be a “C.I.A. 
outfit,” the sources said. • 

■" They added, however, that 
the . assertion that the C.I.A. 
.had’ investigated a top Nixon 
aide was not made public by 
ths Nixon campaign for fear 
that an attack on the Johnson 
Administration would move 
President Johnson to more en- 
thusiastic support of Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey, the Dem- 
• ocratic nominee. 

’ The investigation of Mr. Allen 
'was first mentioned publicly 
my • wiiiiam Sarire, a former 
'Nixon speechwriter who is now 
a columnist for The New York 
Times, in “Before the Fall,” 
Mr. Safire’s recently published 
history of ’the Nixon Presiden- 
cy. 

Independent Investigation 

An independent investigation 
by The Times established a 
number of details about the 
reported incident, all of which 
were subsequently confirmed 
■by high officials of ’the C.I.A. 

. One C.I.A. official conceded 
last week that it might appear, 
on the surface, as though “we 
were watching the other side” 
during the 1968 Presidential 
campaign. 

He said, however,, that, six 
months before Mr. Allen joined 
Mr. Nixon’s staff, he had ap- 
proached the C.I.A. for assis- 
tance on a research project. 

Mr. Allen, who is 39 years 
old, was then a senior staff 
member of Stanford’s Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution 
and Peace and editor of its 
yearbook on international Com- 
munist affairs. 

In that capacity, the C.I.A.' 
official said, Mr. Allen met in 
January of 1968 with Richard 
Helms, then the Director of 
Central Intelligence, and asked 
to « ;c v-.-iot’s tnr’-isv.f'ed 
agency reports on the strengths 
of national Communist parties. 

Mr. Helms agreed, the official, 
said, to make the materials 
available, and Mr. Allen continr 
ued to deal with the agency 
on ar> informal basis during 
the spring of 1968. 

On March 27 of that year, 
the official continued, the C.I.A. 
decided independently that it 
■wished to make available to 


Mr. Allen certain classified pub- 
lications that bore on his work. 

A 'background Investigation 
to secure the necessary clear- 
ance was ordered, the official 
said, “and we farmed the job 
out to one of our investigators 
i in the San Francisco area.”j 
j The C.I.A. official during an 1 
interview produced a document 
| .relating to the investigation 
i that carried the March 27 date 
1 and showed the name of the 
investigator as Franklin R. 
Geraty. •- 

Mr. Geraty, whose present 
“cover” is that of a Defense 
Department investigator, re- 
peatedly declined to answer 
questions about the Alien in- 
vestigation that were put to 
him by a reporter at Mr. 
Geraty’s home in San Francisco. ' 

A Pentagon official; asked 
whether the Pentagon was 
aware that Mr. Geraty was 
working for the C.I.A. untier 
Defense Department cover, said 
that it was. “I think we’ve 
done this for them before,” 
he added. j 

The C.I.A. official conceded' 
] that his records showed no : 
j request from Mr. Allen to view 
| any classified materials or any- 
thing else, beyond the agency’s 
town initiative, that would have 
[warranted a covert background 
security check. 

Following Mr. Nixon’s victory 
in November of 1968, Mr. Allen, 
a husky, bespectacled six-foot- 
er, joined the staff of Henry 
A. Kissinger, who by then had 
replaced him as Mr. Nixon’s 
national security adviser. 

Mr. Allen later became depu- 
ty assistant to Mr. Nixon for 
international economic affairs. 
He now operates a private eco-i 
nomic consulting firm here. | 
Reached by telephone inj 
Florida, where he is vacation-! 
ring, Mr. Allen differed with the 
C.I.A. official on some details 
of his relations with the agency' 
that it said had led to its in- 
vestigation. ’ . 

‘Partly Precautionary’ 

His first approach of the 
C.I.A. in January of 1968, he 
said, was no more than a re- 
quest “for them to look at 
our chapters [of the yearbook] 
when we finished them,” with 
a view toward eliminating any 
“egregious errors” such as mis- 
spelled foreign names. 

The approach was also ‘‘part- 
ly precautionary.” he said,' “be- 
cause we didn't want them 
interfering or trying to offer 


jus money. We didn't want 
■ trouble from them.” Mr. Alleni 
: explained tnat be was concern-! 
ed that the C.I.A. might tryi 
to provide some financial sup-! 
: port for the yearbook project; 
as he said it had for other 
publications that advanced cer- 
tain political lines to which 
it was partial. 

Mr. Allen said that, “to the 
i best of my recollection," he 
had not asked Mr. Helms or 
anyone else at the C.I.A. for, 
unclassified information on in-, 
temational Communism, and he : 
asserted emphatically- that hei 
had never asked the agency 
for any classified materials. 

The first indication that he] 
had been the Subject of a coVert f 
C.I.A.' investigation came, he) 
said, from Mr. Geraty’s visitj 
to the . Paio Alto banker inj 
■June. .../•■"■ 

He said that well before! 
[March 27, 1968, the date that! 
the C.I.A. documents show the* 
investigation was begun, “it 
was generally widely known” 
in the Stanford community and 
Republican circles “that I 
would be going to the [Nixon] 

! campaign.” 

Skepticism Expressed 

! Mr. Allen also expressed 
1 skepticism over the C.i.A.’s as- 
sertion that it had not learned 
of his month-old appointment 
to the Nixon Campaign staff 
until the end of July of 1968. 
He pointed to reports published 
before then referring to his 
appointment and also to the 
California banker’s recollection 
that Mr. Geraty, when asked 
on June 25 for whom he was 
working, ' had. replied “the Re- 
publicans.”' ‘ 

Mr. Allen added that he was- 
“categoricalty opposed” to' the 
C.i.A.’s clandestine efforts to 
gather information about him. 
whether for legitimate br politi- 
cal motives, under the guise 
of a bogus' detective agency. 
He termed the incident “a cleqr 
violation of the charter of the 
C.I.A.” 

.The C.I.A. official, asked 
about the use of the Fidelity 
Reporting Service as an agency 
cover, replied with a chuckle 
that it had “worked fine up 
to now.” 

It could not be learned in. 
jwhat other domestic investiga- 
Ition, if any, either Mr. Geraty 
|or the Fidelity Reporting Serv- 
ice have been employed by the 
•C.I.A. 
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The Government has long been 
snooping too much and telling too lit- 
tle. Lately, however. Americans have 
been using new legal weapons to fight 
against excessive federal secrecy, and 
have been winning some bhtiles. 

The chief target: the bulging files in 
which U.S. agencies keep billions of clas- 
sified documents, ranging from sensitive 
details about the nation’s nuclear arse- 
nal to dossiers on citizens who have been 
put under surveillance because they at- 
tended radical (or not so Tadical) polit- 
ical meetings. Late last year Congress 
moved to open up more of those files It 
liberally amended the 1966 Freedom of 
Information Act in. an effort to remove 
some of the procedural obstacles that bu- 
reaucrats had set up to frustrate the law’s 
purpose, which was to make available 
to the public all but the most sensitive 
federal documents. As a result, officials 
are speedily granting many of the re- 
quests for information, and a mass of for- 
merly withheld material is being turned 
over to academic researchers, reporters 
and other citizens. 

Some agencies used to take more 
than two months to respond— if they re- 
sponded at all — and charged up to SI 
per page to duplicate files. Now, they 
must reply within ten working days and 
limit charges to actual copying costs, 
usually 5c or !0e per page. Further, the 
new amendments permit a citizen to ap- 
peal to the courts if an agency refuses ■ 
to turn over documents: it is up to the ' 
Government .to prove that the material 
must be kept secret to preserve nation- 
al security, protect confidential sources 
or for some other valid reason. If a judge 
agrees that the information was capri- 
ciously withheld, the official responsible 
may be reprimanded, suspended or even ' 
dismissed. 

Mafia Call. In asking for docu- 
ments, a citizen need not explain who 
he is or why he wants the information. 

An FBI official complains that a Mafia 
don could call for information on how 
the agency combats organized crime. A 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
4 April 1975 


CIA official worries more about Soviet 
agents getting at secrets. Such fears are 
prooably groundless; it seems unlikely 
that the courts will force agencies to re- 
lease information that would compro- 
mise national security or FBI methods. 

Since the amendments tcok effect on 
Feb. 19, bureaucrats have been inundat- 
ed with demands for documents. Com- 
pared with the same period last year 
requests have increased sixteenfold at 
the FBI. Altogether, the FBI, the CM and 
the Internal Revenue Service have re- 
ceived more than 1,300 letters asking 
for information, mostly from people who 
want to know what files the Government 
is keeping on them. 

Democratic Representative Bella 
Abzug of New York got the file that 
the cia had on her, and found that for 
22 years, the agency had been maintain- 
ing a dossier on some of her activities 
as lawyer and politician (Time March 
1 7). Similarly, the cia turned over to for- 
mer Democratic Representative Charles 
Porter of Oregon 1 7 items from his file 
including a report on his attendance at 
a . 1968 meeting of the Congress of Ra- 
cial Equality in Oakland, Calif Asks 
Porter: “What the hell does that have 
to do with the CM? They’re treating me 
like a security risk.” 

Other people are using the amend- 
ments to extract information about his- 
w * ents, for publication in newspa- 
pers and scholarly journals. That was 
the basis for 30. requests by Morton Hal- 
perin, who is working on a study of Gov- 
ernment secrecy and national security. 
He asked for, information from the FBI 
the cm, the State Department and the 
National Security Council. To his sur- 
prise, he has found that “generally the 
agencies are proceeding in good faith 
We ve received much more than I would 
have predicted.” 

So far, he has been given portions 
of several secret documents, including 
Pentagon papers that had not been 
made public by Daniel Ellsberg, the Sec- 
retary of Defense’s annual reports to the 
House and Senate Armed Services Com- 


ore time for CIA scrutiny 


: mittees on U.S. military strength from 
I9o2 Mrough 1972, a study that Hal- 
• perm did for the Government on the 
Quemcy crisis of 1953, and transcripts 
of mo off-Me-record sessions in which 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
briefed reporters on the Vladivostok 
arms, agreement. Nothing of signifi- 
cance was revealed in the documents, 
but Halperin plans to appeal to the 
courts lor portions that were deleted and 
for other information that was refused 
Foreign Gifts. Columnist Jack An- 
derson pried loose the State Depart- 
ment's and Pentagon’s cables relating to 
the foreign travel of 250 members” of 
Congress in 1973 and 1974, which led 
to his writingmine columns on freeload- 
ing and high living by legislators. He re- 
vealed, for example, that the State De- 
partment had shipped home carpeting 
that the wife of New Mexico Senator J<> 
seph Montoya had bought in Hong 
Kong. The Washington Post got the 
State Department to open up files on of- 
ficial foreign gifts to former President ' 
Nixon and his family. The Oklahoma • 
City Daily Oklahoman obtained 17 000 
pages of research and other materials 
that the Army had withheld on the Mv 
Lai massacre. 

Robert and Michael Meeropol have 
refused many documents, chiefly 
the CM and the fbi, that they be- 
ce-.e would clear the names of their par- 
s-’-s. Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, who 
e . xecute d in 1953 as nuclear spies 
h-s-rrian Alien Weinstein of Smith Col- 
w no has tried in vain for three yearn 
fo c?en up the FBI files on the Rcsert- 
and Alger Hiss cases, complains: 
amendments haven’t made any 
35 1 caa telL" Historian 
J-—SS MacGregor Burns agrees. After 
for two years to force the State 
-•artment t0 release thousands of 
pagas of material on the diplomatic his- 
to* 1950s and 1960s, he warns: 
e should be learning things from U.S. 
interventions in Korea, Lebanon and 
Net Nam and wearen’t.”'Bums believes 
amendments “won't make 
* — „ difference until the people who ac- 
u -‘ control the records are willing to 
*V/. up to spirit of the law.” Indeed, 
c c Bureaucratic attitudes die hard. In a 
Lz:ch-22 situation, the fbi automaticai- 
? nans a hie on everyone who writes, 
fsamg the bureau whether he or she is 
in tiles. 


The Rockefeller commission on the CIA was 
supposed to have wound up its investigation 
today, but it has been given a two-month ex- 
lensmn by President Ford. It is to be hoped 
that the extra time will give the panel an 
opportunity to address not only the original 
allegations of illegal domestic spying but what 
has emerged since. 

One subsequent charge to be laid to rest is 
that the CIA was involved in foreign assassina- 
tion plots. Then there is the issue of how far 
the press can responsibly go in preserving 
CIA secrecy as in the agreement by some 
papers to hold back reports of the CIA’s 
linking itself with the Howard Hughes organi- 
sation to salvage a Soviet submarine. 

One question is whether the CIA connection 
gave Mr. Hughes the sort of influence on 
government which he had long been seeking, 
according to court testimony by a former aide. 
Mr. Hughes now faces a fraud suit by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission aftei 
the dismissal of two fe&gtrQMSaiE&ft: 


against him last year and a decision by the 
Justice Department not to seek his extradition 
irom the Bahamas to stand trial then. 

As the commission’s and the Congress’s 
intelligence investigations continue, a dis- 
maying note has been introduced by an 
informed defender of the CIA, Miles Cope- 
land, writing in the conservative National 
Review. He says that his “friends in Langley” 
(CIA headquarters) insist that they are going 
to tell the whole truth to the Rockefeller 
commission — which is as it should be. “But,” 
Mr. Copeland adds, “almost all the Agency 
people I talked to assured me unashamedly 
almost proudly, ‘Of course we are going to lie 

to the congressional committees.’ ” 

Mr. Copeland approves this attitude, appar- 
ently on the grounds that there would be leaks 
from the congressional committees and they 
could not be trusted with the truth. Let us 

hope that the committees prove him wrong 


>y not tellingTies. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
22 March 1975 

How to Start a C.I.A. File 

To the Editor: 

. Apropos recent Colby-of-C.I.A. newsf 
reports, and- reader Mark Oromaner’s 
letter in the .March 13 Times, the 
naive citizen .(not ' meaning Mr. 
Oromaner, who was being rhetorical) 
should be warned that writ in* the i 
C.I.A. and asking if it holds a file I 
upon one as Mr. Colby ha,-.- invited ! 
one to do with the promise that if it : 
is “insensitive” he'll iv.e.il it-.v-U ; n j 
fact create a file, whose existence 
being illegal, would likely be “sensp ■ 
tive' and"go unrelated. Km; what’re’ : 
they worried about? is a hoary opener 
for the police.. My advice to you/nal' 
is, turn yourself in. H 

* . - Robert m. Franklin ’ i 

Plainfield, N. J., March 14, *975-1 
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'SOVIET IS SILENT 
ON S UB SALVA GING 

Ministry Declines Comment 
— No Reports in Mcciia 


By JAMES F. CLARITY 

. . SSKtSiltonteNsi? YotfcTlmM 

' MOSCOW, March 19— The 
Foreign Ministry declined to 
comment today on the report 
that part of a Soviet submarine 
had been recovered from the 
Pacific Ocean by an American 
diving unit. . 

Responding to a request for 
comment, a ministry spokes- 
man gave no indication whe- 
ther the lack of comment was 
to ba temporary or whether 
it meant that the Soviet 
Government had decided to 
react with permanent silence, 
as it often does fn sensitive/ 
situations. 

There was no mention of 
the report today in the Soviet 
i press, on radio or on television, 
lit was assumed by Western 
diplomats, however, that the 
Kremlin leadership, including 
Leonid I. Brezhnev, the Com- 
munist party leader, were 
aware of the report. Mr. Brez- 
hnev has been in Budapest in 
rcC&nt days attending the con- 
gress of the Hungarian Commu- 
nist party. . 

It is believed that the Soviet 
Union never publicly acknow- 
ledged that it had lost a subma- 
rine in the Pacific -an 1968. 
This is in keeping with general 
Soviet policy that tends to re- 
press publication of news about 
disasters and accidents, espe- 
cially of they involve defense 
forces or equipment. 

| Sometimes, however, reports 
and rumors spread so wildly 
in the capital that the Govern- 
ment permits dissemination of 
tightly censored reports with 
a minimum of details. Reports 
rea’ching on foreign' broadcasts 
add to pressure on the Govern- 
ment to confirm or deny stories 
likely to interest Soviet citiz- 
ens. 

| The report of the recovery 
| of part of the Soviet submarine 
last summer appeared to pre- 
sent the Government with a 
particularly complicated deci- 
sion on publicity/ This is be- 
cause the situation involves not 
onlv an admission that Soviet 
military personnel were lost. 
There ’is also the involvement 
of the Central Intelligence 
1 Agency, a favorite Soviet pro-; 
pagsr.da target, ard Ike over-; 
all question of the effect the 1 
suhiunr.iK' report mig.-t have' 
on relations with 'Washington.' 
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Seducing the Source 

The first hazard of investigative 
reporting concerns the actual means 
used to collect the facts. There are 
many methods of investigation, some 
of which are clearly improper. Others, 
however, are well , within the com- 
monly accepted riles of this rough 
game. A journalist may pretend, for 
example, to know all about X in order 
to seduce his subject into confirming 
his information; this confirmation, in 
turn, may reveal bits about fact Y, the 
checking of which’ may lead for the 
first time to Z. Generally the reporter 
approaches Iris source indirectly: “We 
have enough to run with now, but in 
the interests of accuracy I’d like your 
version of what happened.” A variant 
is to convince the source that you 
have heard an incredibly shocking tale 
about him but are uncertain whether 
to print it. In his anguish, he is bound 
to spill his side of the story. 

Sometimes these calls will be timed 
.to catch people off guard: phoning 
the subject at home in the evening 
after he has a chance to unwind from 
the day, and perhaps is loosened by a 
sip of Scot' h; or at 6 a.m. in hopes of 
catching him half-asleep.- 

Perhaps the most accomplished 
telephone • technician is Seymour 
Hersh, now of The New York Times, 
who unearthed the My Lai massacre, 
and since has been generally'regarded 
as the best investigative reporter in the 
country. Hersh ’s technique is to wear 
down reluctant sources through tena- 
cious pursuit by phone-often badger- • 
ing, terrorizing, insulting. “I don’t 
know of anyone other than Don 
Rickies who can be as disgustingly 
insulting, yet have the right touch for 
getting someone to respond,” says a 
former colleague. Hersh makes one 
phone call after another, trading on 
fine bits of information, and then 
milking more with sarcastic bursts of 
“Ah-h, come awwn .” Those who have 
experienced the Hersh treatment are 
usually either amazed by it, or 
appalled. “What’s with this guy?” one 
subject said afterwards. “I tell him 
honestly I don’t' know anything, and 
he’s yelling and screaming at me and 
going into tantrums.” 

James Angle ton, who resigned 
from the CIA last December the day 
after a Hersh story charged him with 
being the overseer of a “massive, 
illegal” domestic . intelligence opera- 
tion against antiwar activists, had one 
term for Hersh: “son-of-a-bitch.” 
Angleton said Hersh had awakened 
him one morning at seven to interro- 
gate him about a story in that day’s 
Washington Post. Angleton told a Post 
reporter, “I find Hersh’s prose offen- 
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sive to the ear. And Ms speech,..! 
■won't go into how I find that.” 

! Angleton^ not unexpectedly, cm- j 

siders such; calls improper. It should 
be remembered, though, that the sub- 
jects of HersMs aggressive, often vul- 
gar, approach are public servants. 
While they do have a right to privacy 
and a good night’s sleep, they must be 
prepared to answer questions about 
their official conduct, even when the 
questions come in unorthodox farms. 
And, when dealing with a man Ike 
Hersh, the officials have fair warning 
that he represents the Times and is 
looking for information he can pub- 
lish. At the opposite extreme is the 
reporter who hides his connection, 
with a newspaper, and obtains a story 
under . false pretenses. The distinc- 
tion— between the Seymour Hersh 
who announces he is a reporter and 
the journalist who masquerades as a 
cop, a waiter, or whatever, in order to 
trick his source -is significant* al- 
though the ethical guidelines are not 
always easily drawn. 

A1 Lewis, The Washington Post's 
veteran police reporter, for example* 
was the only newsman inside the 
Democratic headquarters at the Water- 
gate on the morning the five burglars 
■were arrested. Wearing white socks 
and looking very much the cop, Lewis 
simply accompanied the acting police 
chief past the 50 reporters and 
cameramen cordoned off from the 
Watergate complex by the poEce. 
Once inside, Lewis took off his jacket* 
sat down at a desk, and occasionally 
pecked at a typewriter. He looked for 
• all the world as if he was supposed to 
be working there. With’ a phone athis 
desk, he was able to provide the Post 
with a description of the office floor 
plan, details about the surgical gloves 
and lock-picks and jimmies used, and 
the name of the security guard who 
foiled the break-in.-, Lewis sees nothing 
deceitful in his actions— all he was 
doing was remaining anonymous. He 
never told anyone he was a policeman, 
and presumably had anyone asked, he 
would have disclosed his true identity. 

A similar case occurred in the 
spring ofT969, when Richard Helms, 
then-director of the CIA, was sched- 
uled to speak at a dinner meeting, of 
the Business Council, an organization; 
of some 150 top businessmen al the 
Homestead in Hot Springs, Viiriniau 

Helms’ speech was offichlly off- 
the-record and closed to the pres si 
moreover, Helms would not be brief- 
ing the press on his remarks after- 
wards. This caused some grumbling 
among the reporters at hand, bu£ 
individually they began to make their 
own arrangements to have friends in 
the . audience fill them in later. As 
followers of last summer’s impeach- 
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men* hearings have learned,, such 
second-hand accounts are not always 
the most accurate. 

Jim Srodes, then with UPI, was in 
Hot Springs for his honeymoon. When 
he learned about the speech he went 
into the hail outside the. dinirig room 
and twisted doorknobs until he found, 
himself in the hotel kitchen. Helms’ 
voice was booming through the room; 
a loudspeaker had been set up so that 
waiters v/ould know when the speech 
was over and they could go in and 
clear off the tables. Srodes simply 
stood there and started taking notes. 

Was this ethical? Most reporters 
would agree his actions showed more 
enterprise than deceit. The speech, as 
it happened, was a diatribe about the 
horrors of communism. Helms made a 
number of policy assertions which 
would normally be considered beyond 
his purview, referring to the “morally 
bankrupt Kremlin leaders” and the 
futility of disarmament talks. Russia 
and its satellites, . in Helms’ terms, - 
were “the bear and its pack of 
wolves.” * ' 

Once he had the story, however, 
Srodes’ troubles had only begun. UPI 
refused to use it.- When Srodes called 
in his exclusive, he says, the UPI night 
editor told him the story would hurt 
UPI’s world-wide relations with the 
CIA and its ability to get other stories. 
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vinced, only because a Washington 
Post reporter to whom he told his tale 
that night had the Post make a client 
request to UPI for the story-the 
gun-to-the-head for the wire services, 
where a client paper in effect says we 

know you have the story and we want 
it. 

At a certain point, however, the 
reporter crosses the line that separates 
enterprise from deceit. Harry Rosen- 
feld, then the Washington Post's 
metropolitan editor* says that shortly 
after Howard Hunt : became a suspect 
in the Watergate break-in; Rosenfeld 
could have obtained Hunt’s telephone 
records through impersonation. The' 
usual method of doing so is to call the 
phone company’s business office and, 
posing as the person being investi- 
gated, claim that you don’t recall 
making certain long-distance calls 
charged to you. You then request the 
business office to double-check the 
numbers and dates of the calls and 
report them back to you. (A similar 
pose is used with credit companies to 
“re-confirm” a loan, or with airlines 
to check a passenger’s flight travel.) 
Rosenfeld says that Post executive 
editor Ben Bradlee vetoed the subter- 
fuge. 

Not all journalists are so moral. 


There was Harry Romanoff of the 
now-defuhct Chicago American , a 
police reporter who, without leaving 
his desk, would assume a dozen differ- 
ent disguises in his pursuit of a Jio* 
lead. Harry’s colleagues referred to 
him as “the Heifetz of the telephone.” 
Ke would work a phone 12 hours a 
day, masquerading as sheriff, gov- 
ernor, sympathetic stranger, or what- 
ever character fit the. occasion. After 
tire 1966 mass murder of eight 
Chicago student nurses, he managed 
to get the gory details of the deaths 
from a policeman after introducing 
himself as the Cook County coroner, 
an'd to interview the mother of the 
suspect, Richard Speck, by pretending 
to be her'son’s attorney. 

Few reporters use trickery as freely 
as Roqianoff, but many have been 
tempted. What is wrong with tills 
practice is not just its dishonesty— 
although that is no insignificant point. 
As James Polk of The Washington 
Star , who won a Pulitzer last year for 
his reporting on campaign spending, 
puts it: “The ethical question is clear. 
If reporters are dedicated to openness 
in government and openness in sub- 
jects they cover, then they can’t use 
covert methods themselves.”- ' 

There is, moreover, a practical 
problem- false premises can result in 
false information. A reporter conce- is 
his identity in order to hear things the 
source would not intentionally tell the 
press. But he may -also hear things the 
source would not tell the press be- 
cause they are' untrue: the source may 
be lying to' impress a stranger; the 
information may be wrong, or 
couched in terms that are misunder- 
stood; the person may be careless in 
what he says because he doesn’t think 
he is speaking for the record. ‘ . 

The ethical rationale for misrepre- 
sentation, then, is that an individual 
has a right to keep his thoughts 
private and to know whom he’s talk- ■ 
ing to. The practical rationale is that 
the reporter may get stuck with bad 
information. 

The Star’s Polk explains: “I think 
it’s more effective to identify myself 
as a reporter for a Washington paper be- 
cause, frankly, it carries a little more 
clout. Most persons you start asking 
questions of want to explain what 
they do, and why. They’re leery of 
really getting a. rap in the press and 
think if they turn the reporter off by 
being uncooperative they’ve got more 
chance of getting rapped-which is 
possibly true. So," if, instead of asking 
them to defend what they’ve done, 
you ask their help in explaining what 
they know about something so you 
can sort it out in your own mind— 
why, then you get xesults.” 
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By Leroy F. Aarons 

Washington Post Stall Writer 

LOS ANGELES, April 8— 
The Hughes Glomar Explorer, 
the, CIA vessel which con- 
ducted a cloak and . dagger 
mission to dredge up a sunken 
Soviet submarine last sum- 
mer, will take to the sea again 
son after a four-month layoff. 

Corbett U. Allen, Jr., vice 
president for corporate plan- 
ning at -Global Marine, Int, 
the Los Angeles firm that 
built Glomar, said today the 
giant ship would return to the 
Pacific for four weeks at the 
end of this- month -‘‘to test 
modifications made since last 
December." . 

Allen refused to say what 
modifications were made dur- 
ing the ship's stay at a Long 
Beach dock since mid-Decem- 
ber. 

The Glomar Explorer was 
contracted for four years ago 
by Howard Hughes’ Sumraa 
Corp. in a secret agreement 
with the Central Intelligence 
Agency to try to find and 
raise the sunken sub several 
hundred miles off the Hawaii 
coast stir? Soviet niili* 

tary secrets. Part of the sub 
was raised last July. 

The Hughes-CIA arrange- 
ment was revealed last month, 
despite personal pleas by CL1 
Director William Colby that 
the press hold the story. Since 
then, it has been reported that 
the Glornar would return to 
the site of the sunken sub 
sometime this summer. 

The Los Angeles Times said 
Monday that the vessel would 
seek to retrieve nuclear mis , 
siles aboard the remainder of 
the submarine and obtain in- 
formation that could break a 
Soviet code. The Times also 
said a redesigned daw— to re- 
place the huge grabbling hook 
that was affixed to the vessel’s 
barge and used to scoop up a 
portion of the sub last July— 
was being completed. 

Allen would not comment 
on these reports, except to say 
that “almost all, if not all, of 
! the Los Angeles Times story i* 

■ not accurate.” 

He added: “This ship is a 
prototype piece of equipment, 
and came in for modifications 
associated with a prototype 
piece of equipment. The whole 
project is a sensitive project 
and there are a lot of things 
we can’t say about it.” 

Meanwhile, it , also was 
learned today that the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commis- 
sion, which has jurisdiction 
over Global's financial doings 
as a publicly held corporation, 
has investigated Global's in- 
volvement in the Glomar mis- 
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sion . " ' ' * \ -- • -* 

In a release dated 10 days 
ago, the SEC concluded that 
no information has been de- 
veloped which is inconsistent 
wit.i th e financial figures con- 
tained m Global’s annual re- 
port to the SEC. 

“However,” the report 
added, “certain textual disclo- 
sures m Global Marine’s fil 
mgs with respect ... to the 
projects are, in the opinion of 
tne commission staff, inaccu- 
rate and incomplete due td 
classified aspects.” 

The SEC revealed that Glob- 
al s contract to maintain and 
service the vessel expires in 
October. “The company has 
represented that there is no 
assurance that this involve- 
ment will continue” after that 
date, the SEC said. 

Global earned 17 per cent of 
its 1974 income and 15 per 
cent of its operating profits 
from the Giomar project, the 
SEC said. The largest earnings 
came in 1971 and 1972, during 
construction, and, the SEC, 
said, “such contributions have 
been diminishing since' that 
time.” 

It added: “The company ex- 
pects such contributions to de- 
cline in 1975,” raising the pro- 
vocative inference that Glo- 
mar’s mission might be com- 
ing to an end. 

NEW YORK TIMES 
10 April 1975 
Pastore Says the C.I.A. 

Made ‘Discoveries’ on Sub 

WASHINGTON, April 8 (AP) 

— Senator • John O. Pastore, 
Democrat of Rhode Island, 
chairman of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee, said Tues- 
day that the Central Intelligence- 
Agency “made some significant 
discoveries” last year when it. 
raised part of a Soviet subma- 
rine from the floor of the. Pa- 
cific Ocean. ’ 

Seantor Pastore, who said his 
committee had been briefed on 
the agency’s Project Jennifer, 
refused to elaborate. But his 
comments appeared to support 
recent news accounts that the 
crew of- the Giomar Explorerj 
succeeded in recovering twoj 
nuclear-tipped torpedoes and 
other valuable intelligence in- 
formation from the sunken 
wreck. 

William E. Colby, the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence, has 
told journalists in off-the-record 
briefings that the agency did 
not recover any of the nuclear 
weapons aboard the craft. He 
urged editors to withhold pub- 
lication oi die story so that the 
agency could make another at- 
tempt to recover the weapons 
without the Soviets’ knowledge. 

Mr. Pastore, who spoke to 
reporters before Entering g 
closed session with Mr. Colby, 
said he would recommend that 
the deep-sea recovery vessel re- 
turn lO the wreckage rue this, 
sumer to complete the opera- 1 
tion. 
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mmldAbmkm role 
GiG art anonymous CIA agent 
Play xn obtaining the re- 
lease of Robert Vesco 
JogHive M 

Swiss jail? 

In 1S71 Vesco and two of 
hxs associates were jailed 
by a Swiss judge on 
charges of misusing a 

shareholder's stock. Thev 

were sent to Geneva’s 150- 
year-old St. Antoine 
. - * isori, ■<OTd, was immedi- 
ately- -relayed to- Harry 

’ • S lawyer who w as 
- gorily leader 

m the Hew Jersey Senate 
ana chairman of the Hew 
•Jersey Committee to Ro- 
elect Richard Nixon. 

Sears promptly notified 
Attorney General John H. 
Mitchell in Washington, 
d. C. , who then phoned the 
u.b. embassy in Berne, 
asked counselor Richard 
vine to investigate the 
matter. Vesco, after all 
was a heavy Republican 
Party contributor. 

Duly impressed. Vine 
•contacted a top U.S. em- 
bassy official who was in 

The^ ty ? -° P CIA aeent. 
tbf ln turn called 

the chief of Swiss intel- 
ligence.told him of the • 
high government" interest 
esco. The following 

S125 o nn\ W -f relea3ed 
$125,000 bail and left 

Geneva. 

Subsequently he paid 
Sears §10,000 for his 
helpful phone call to 
^^chell. Later he offered 
§500,000 to Maurice Stans, 
Nixon s chief fund raiser. 

th \. circu “stances 
Stans thought it prudent to 
accept only $250,000— 


©5n°nnn 0 ia Caeh 

^50,000 in a check— part 

off W fb°V aS USeci t0 ^y 
’ off t Sv- Wa 1 tereate Plumb- 

; ers. mis led to the i n - 
°f Ma urice Stans 
Mltche11 in Hew 

™ £ nd a COUrt tria l 
that Vesco declined to at- 
tend. Mitchell and Stans 

were acquitted, and 
Mitchell's Justice Depart- 
ment made "curiously weak" 
attempts to extradite 

Robert Vesco has been 
accused of looting at 
least $224 million from 

overseas mutual funds 

some authorities estimate 
the loot as high as $280 
million. He nas been 
accused of defrauding one 

company of $50,000, and 

of making an illegal pay- 
off tb the .1972 Nixon re- 
election campaign. He 
still employs Nixon's 
nephew, Donald A. Nixon, 
who used to handle some of 
his prostitute traffic in 
-uondon , and he may well 
be the top financial 
swindler of modem 
times. 

Sen. Prank Church's 
committee, charged with 
investigating various 
government intelligence 
agencies, might well look 
into the CIA role in ob- 
taining Vesco 's release 
irom St. Antoine Prison 
and Edward Levi, President 
Pord s new Attorney Gen- 
eral, might well examine 
the background of the Jus- 
tice Department’s failure 
to extradite Vesco who is 

1 } ving in Cos ta Rican 
splendor. 


NEWSWEEK 
14 APRIL I975 

WHO’S SPYING ON WHOM? 

CU a F n T„rt C e^u1\Sl^° mmittee <*>“»« «»' 

swamped b y ^ 

ing w he Lrfl 6 haS n ° wa - v of ^ow. 

’ auheir ol d ^ to back 

for fhim bosses or are still worlds 
loi them and want to infiltnte ik° 

committee’s staff. Itrat e the 
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LOS ANGELES TIMES 
7 April 1975 


Roughnecks, Drinkers 
Were Recruited for 
Patriotism, Expertise 

. Good old country boys from Dixie, - 
two-fisted drinkers and oil rough- 
necks, ali “men of good true grit,” 
were recruited for their reliability, - 
Expertise and patriotism to man the 
CIA ship Glomar Explorer on . its 
cloak-and-dagger mission. 

, Curley, Cowboy, Bimbo and Big 
John were some of the nicknames of 
men selected from Alabama, Loui- 
siana, .Texas and Mississippi — men fa- 
miliar with drilling rigs and ships, 
men who wore their patriotism on 
iheir sleeves. 

They were from towns like Hous- 
ton and Floresviile, Bridge City and 
Basadena in Texas; Brookhaven, 
Miss; Slidell, Vivian and Shreveport, 
La; Millry, Ala- and Little Rock, Ark. 

. "We.were looking for a certain type 
of man." said a source familiar with 
CIA hiring procedures. 

“He had to have a clearable back- 
ground. You can’t imagine how many 
men turned up with eight or ten ar- 
rests on their records and had to be 
turned away. . 

"The man the CIA wanted didn't 
have extreme intelligence or book- 
learning, but he did have a great 
sense of loyalty to his country and 
his family. 

"He was patriotic, loyal, flag-salut- 
ing. apple-pie eatin', mother-lovin', to- 
bacco-chewing and he swallowed the 
tobacco juice! 

"He was an expert in what he did, a 
pipe handler or crane operator. And' 
he knew how to stay quiet. Lots of 
these old boys don't have much to 
say anyway," he added. 

"You can bet a lot of them didn't - 
come in wearing suits. Somebody in a 
fancy suit might get thrown out. 

"These were tough old boys who 
could get drunk and fight like a bear." 

A few of them did mix it up during 
a party last April when 2b or so crew 
members gathered on the eve of the 
beginning of a class at Redwood City. 

The .CIA had provided about $80 
worth of liquor to a "den ir rher" 
whose responsibility was to look af- 
ter the men’s needs.. 

"We all got together, but nobody 
talked about the Russian sub. They 
just talked like all the oilfield rough- 
necks always talk — about how much 
casing they had laid, how much they 
earned an hour in Alaska or the Gulf 
. of Mexico, the deepest holes they had 
(. drilled," he said, ., A.. 


Despite their hard drinking and hard talking, however,'' 
the roughneck Explorer crew turned out to be' well-be- 
haved, according to the' source. 

During the entire training period of a couple of months, 
only one cf them was., arrested and jailed — on a drunk 
• charge, he said. . •-• 

They all had been briefed about what to do in such an : 
‘■instance, and many places had been marked off-limits. z 

Few if any of them forgot they were there to attend 
classes. ' 

v "I remember Big John sitting in a classroom at Redwood- 
City where we were studying up on the Geneva Conven- 
tion Treaty.. That was so we would know what to do if the 
Russians decided to come aboard the Explorer. 

"And Big John sitting there memorizing some part of the; 
Geneva Convention' Treaty and kidding and saying, I'll 
just knock the hell out of any of them Russians who sets 
his foot on the ship.’ _ . . 

"Of course, we were told not anything like that was to 
he done and Big John knew it," the source related. 

"All these men who met the CIA people had nothing but 

the highest respect for them. The CIA guys knew their 
jobs. ... 

"They all signed documents pledging themselves to se- ' 
crecy, and that's hanging over every goddamned one of us 
.right today," he added. 

The crew members hired for the mission were given 18- 
month contracts, which included bonuses of $150 monthly. 

But they knew the CIA treated everyone very well, and 
they are still hoping they will get bonuses of 35,000 to 
$ 10 , 000 . • 

' According to a crew member who made the July, 1074, 
trip to retrieve the sunken Soviet sub, living quarters on 
the Explorer were "spacious" and air-conditioned. 

Like all offshore drilling rigs or drill ships, there was a 
wellrpaid "utility crew'" to clean up the bathrooms, make 
the beds, mop floors and straighten up the day room. 

The crew member who was aboard the Exolorer- said 
steak and lobster was plentiful and that he* ate some 
things "that had names I never heard before." 

There also were big bowls of fresh fruit, and candy was 
always available to the men.' 

There has been some contention from other sources that 
all was not so confortable aboard the Explorer, at least on 
her maiden, voyage from an East Coast shipyard to Long 
Beach. 

Global Marine, which, operated the ship for the CIA, was 
charge d by the Natio n al Lab or Relations Board in March, 
with violating federal labor laws by firing 10 engineers’ 
who sought union representation. 

The men ’were fired in the fall of 1973. Global Marine 
has said it intends to appeal the ruling. 

In seeing that the crew members were well treated, one , 
man was delegated to act as a sort of "den mother," ac- 
cording to the source. 

"He saw about motel reservations and rooms and all 
sorts of things like that. In his room he always kept a cou- 
ple cases of whisky and beer. If the boys wanted a couple 
drinks at night, of den mother had it all there. 

"These men considered it an honor to be selected when 
they found out what we were going to .do," said a source 
who knew most of the 140-man crew. 

Meanwhile, the CIA is keeping in constant contact with' 
the crew members during the time the ship is docked at 
Long Beach. 

Just three weeks ago an agent dropped into a large 
Southern city for a meeting with an employe of the Glo- 
mar Explorer venture. 

’They wanted to let us know they were around," the 

"They wanted to iot us know there arc future projects 
coming up. Sometime? it so-ms tlrv w.-./.t to ren-mi you 

that when you gel hooked up -wnh a protect like this 

(with the CIA), sometimes you can't ever get untangled, 
from it or them. ' 

~ "But they also want to pat you on the back. They’re 
good at that They tell you 'Don’t worry. We’re standing; 
right behind you.' And, don't you know, it makes you feel 
fighting good! 

"They want .to tell you ajot of reporters may come; 


WASHINGTON MONTHLY 
j A PRIL__19_7^> 

i Who Lost Chile? 

It sometimes seems 
| that the Left loves nothing 
| more than to follow the 
| worst examples cf the 
1 Flight. Recently liberals 
ihaVe opposed tlic 
| nomination of Nathaniel, 
Davis as Assistant 
j Secretary of State for 
African • Affairs on -the 
! ground that Davis v/Js 
Ambassador to Chile 
during the time the CIA 
was plotting against 
AHende, without offering 
any evidence that Davis 
was involved in any way in 
the plotting. Twenty years 
ago when the Right was 
drumming O. Edmund 
Clubb out of the Foreign 
Service because he had 1 
served in China while 
China was being lost to the 
Communists, without any 
proof he participated in 
the plot to give China to 
the Reds, Nathaniel Davis 
was the Foreign Service 
Officer who stood up and 
fought for Clubb. 


WASHINGTON POST 
! 10 April 1975 

Assassination Try- 
In Haiti Is Denied 

Reuter 

COPENHAGEN*, April 9 
— Former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Haiti Claude G. 
Ross today denied a 
charge that the Central In- 
dulgence"' Agency had 
tried to assassinate Haiti- 
i an President Francois Du- 
valier in 1968. 

The charge was made 
- syndicated American 
columnist Jack Anderson, 
who wrote last Monday 
that CIA agents had paid 
Haitian exiles to bomb the 
presidential palace in Port- 
au-Prince. The bombs 
dropped harmlessly out- 
side the palace, Anderson 
wrote. 

Ross, who was ambassa- 
dor in Haiti at the time 
and is now . retired, said 
the charge "is absolutely 
nonsense." 
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knocking' oh your door and that we should stay quiet. 
They're real nice about it, but I know they keen track of 
everyone. . 

"borne oi 'em have told me maybe one of those reporters 
isn’t a reporter, maybe he's a Russian agent," he said. 

. "They’re worried, too, that someone may try to sell their 
story." 

The crew members attended classes with eight to 10 
men in a class. The basic courses consisted of -elementary 
nuclear studies (becauee the Soviet ship would be conta-. 
minaled by the nuclear warheads it carried), submarine 
design and the Russian alphabet 

The men learned that alphabet so thev might recognize 
letters on various items aboard the Soviet submarine and 
then relay them through a communications system con- 
necting them to two Russian language experts/, 
f "I remember looking around and here's this old boy from 
Alabama, trying to talk Russian or pronounce the letters,*' 
a source said. 

■ ‘But listen — remember this— there was no bull in these 
courses. I mean there was hard work. 

"Still, I recall these tin cans on the floor. Five or six of 
them that the men used to spit in tobacco juice. It seemed 1 
kind of funny to me then and even funnier now." 

. The CIA used little advertising to attract men to the job. 
.Rather, the intelligence agency men knew enough to real- 
ize that word would spread about the Explorer and its os- 
tensible mission to draw off valuable mineral deposits 
-rfrom the ocean bottom. ■ .. . • ; 

They offered good money and adventure. And the. ad- 
venture of being associated with Howard Hughes, the 
most mysterious man of all. , 

"We were hired, many of us, out of the fifth Roof of the 
Tishrcan Bldg, at 5959 Century Bivd. in Los Angelesftail 
the source. 

"There was a picture of the Glomar Explorer on the wal 
(in the interview room) and part of the pitch to the newt 
employes was that Hughes had recently located a fantas- 
tic mineral deposit in the Pacific. . -v ■ 

"Most of the time the response was something like- 
'We've heard a lot about this ship.' " ~ 

"It seems like everyone had heard about this ship, this 
strange and different ship that was going to do something 
nobody was sure what They just knew there was some 
kind of vacuum apparatus that was going to suck up the 
nodules from the ocean floor," he said. • 

There aiwavs was a plentiful supply of nodules, as a 
constant reminder to the employes about the purpose of 
the project. 

The Seascope, another Global Marine ship, had picked 
them up from the ocean bottom. Often the men sitting 
across from the CIA agent doing the hiring saw a nodule 
or two lying on the desk or on a nearby filing cabinet.- ■ 


- Sixteen divers were hired for the mission',' and when \i* 
was learned that so many divers - 'were sought a lot of : 
. questions were raised, i ~j 

• Why were so many divers needed if the vacuum sweep- ; 
er under , the ship was going to suck up the mineral no- 
•dules? ‘ J 

The prospective employes first met a CIA contract man 
who did the initial interviews in the Tishina n Building.- ' ' 
In a room adjacent to his was a CIA “man known W 
Howard Imamura, about 49. who was the ostensible assis- 
tant but who actually decided on whether a 'man was a! 

gooa enough prospect to undergo the clearance proce-i 

dures. .... ' ' . i 

"Clearance took about three months for each man," said 
the source, "if a man got that far we would have him sign 
a contract saying he would be paid $25 a month (during' 
.the security check if it took longer than -three months you 
almost could be sure he wasn't going to make it • 
'f'The-'men looking :for jobs were told they would be 
working for Howard Hughes and that Howard -Hughes is 
a strange- man and not to be -alarmed if someone came 
into their -neighborhoods and asked about them," he said. 

"They were . . . paid the retainer of $25 a month so they 
couldn't file a suit for invasion of privacy. 

"I heard it made hiring one helluva job because these 
-men never knew how long it would take to hire them, and 
should they quit their jobs or not. They'd keep telephon- 
ing, asking how about the job. Somebody, kept , telling 
•them just wait- a couple days and call back. 

'The CIA man next door to the first interviewer would 
ask them a lot, like did they ever, use drugs. One young 
man who said he smoked a lot of marijuana ciagarets was 
hired anyway because someone pulled some strings for 
him and he worked out fine. ' ; . 

"Nobody was hired who had ever belonged to a union 
because we didn’t want union trouble. Sometimes we ad- 
vertised for specialized' experts, but most all the men 
came because they, had heard about the job by word of 

i mouth. In fact I heard 95% of the men who called In were 

not' hired. ., ' i . 

"No Jews were hired because of some possible involve- 
ment with Israel. No one from the Scripps Institute be- 
cause it had been involved in some of kind of government' 
work. ;-y. 

“A lot of these men were told the information on theib 
background was neededfor visa details," he added;-' v 
One employe,- musing about his experiences, Said: v £ - 
"Sometimes I would look around and see average people? 
and -i would. wonder, ’Why can’t I-be like that?* •- 
Riding late at night’ -in his car, smoking cigaret after 'et- 
garetr, on the streets, of a large' Southern eity'-where-’hl 
now lives temporarily) he wonders about it all. He isprbt^ 
ty sure life will never be the same. < 0,'V 

' : — NICHOLAS GCHRISS 


WASHINGTON POST 
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Personalities 


The Guru 
Who Game 
- In From 
Cold? 


U'ho turned the 17-year- 
old guru Maharaj Ji from 
the true spiritual path, ftpm 
India and his mother? Prob- 
ably the C.I.A., said the sec- 
retary general of the Divine 
Light Mission, in India, C. L. 
Tandon. -< 

“It is their intention to 
use guru Maharaj Ji’s iaflu- ; 
cnee for political and fitian- . 
cial gains,” Tandon said in 
a statement concerning. the 
Divine Light Mission in the i 
United States, where the 
guru now lives with his wife ; 
and daughter. “An organize- i 
tion like the C.I.A? could use ' 
the Divine Light ' Mission, 
which has become a popular 
world phenomonen, as a , 
front organization to find i 


17 


• out information about other 
' countries,” he said. 

The guru’s mother re- 
nounced him last week for 
following “a despicable, non- 
; spiritual way of life” and : s 
expected to name his 
brother as a replacement 
guru. 
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Carolyn Lewis 


lie scanaai i 


The CIA is Washington's favorite 
whipping boy right now — a sort of 
poor man's substitute for Watergate. It 
seems that Washington reporters are 
unable to function without, a govern- 
ment scapegoat to publicly humiliate 
and denounce. 

Let William Colby don sackcloth and 
ashes and do penance on Pennsylvania 
Avenue! Let Richard Helms wash the 
feet of Bella Abzug on the steps of the 
Lincoln Monument! 

We have become, addicted to inces- 
sant scandal and shock. The daily reve- 
lations on Watergate, the banner head- 
lines, the interminable courtroom 
struggles, the high drama of impeach- 
ment — all combined to create in us a 
craving for more, more, more. 

In the sudden quiescence following 
Richard Nixon’s departure, we suffer " 
from excruciating withdrawal symp- 
toms. We see spiders on the ceiling of 
every agency. Our alphabet soup — the 
FBI, the CIA, the NSA — is crawling 
with treacherous snakes and crouching 
rats. We need a “fix,” but Watergate is 
gone. We settle instead for a pale and 
often incongruous substitute: a milque- 
toast methadone. We sock it . to the 
spooks. 

It’s true, to a reporter, a spook is no 
more of a sacred cow than a senator or 
a member of the cabinet. And, when 
the CIA forgets its manners, trans- 
gresses its orders, or invades civil lib-' 
erties, it should be properly chastised. 

But the CIA isn’t exactly the Burn- 
ing Tree Country Club, or even the 
League of Women Voters. Spooks, af- 
ter all, are hired to spook: to spy, and 
to be devious, and to fiddle in foreign 
intrigues, and yes, even to knock off an 
enemy or two. Surely a nation that can 
cheer James Bond as he whips old 
G.oldfinger, or sit mesmerized by 
"Mission Impossible,” can comprehend 
the nature of the CIA operative. And a 
nation that palpitates over all kinds of 
derring-do, from Evel Knievel to 
George Plimpton, can find in its heart 
a tiny crumb of awe for the effort to 
raise a Russian sub from the bowels of 
tire ocean. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

10 April 1975 


The News Business 


One can of course argue the pros 
and cons 0 ? the morality of spooking 
and the secrecy of spookdom. One can 
even ex-press pain over the expendi-. 
ture of countless millions on seemingly 
fruitless quest.si But, after all. these 
are men dedicated to a particular pur- 
suit— the shadowy world of intelli- 
gence — and they do, not live by your 
rules or mine. 


The writer is a reporter for the 
National Public Affairs Center for 
Television in Washington. 


We are feeling righteous now, after 
the victories of Watergate. We like the 
sensation of seeing the vanquished 
vanquished. We remember the heady 
rapture of riding rogues out of town 
on a rail. 

So now, each day, we seek new 
“highs,” new media excitements. We 
dig and probe and prod and east a 
jaundiced eye on everyone and every- 
thing, exulting in the awful imperfect- 
ness of our government — as though 
any government or government agency 
could possibly be perfect anyhow. 

The headlines imply it all: the FBI is 
wicked, the CIA is evil, and the NSA is 
so secret, it is positively satanic. And 
behold the cool smug faces of the net- 
work correspondents, eyebrows si- 
lenced by ancient critics, but still 
transparently relishing the revelation . 
of each juicy, half-baked tidbit. Clutch- 
ing our tumultuous breasts, we thun - ' 
der our journalistic hymn: “We of the 
media shall give you the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” 

I do not challenge our right and our 
responsibility to expose whatever 
■worm we upturn as we gravel in the 
dirt of government. But do we really 
have to clothe our findings in religious 
fury and the ecstacy of seif-sainthood? 


Bo we have to besmirch and besmudge 
even the honest, innocent bureaucrat 
who did the right as he. saw it, even 
though you and 1 in hindsight think he 
was wrong? Do we have to sanctify the 
paranoias of the fearful, and stoke up 
the slumbering fires of the subterra- 
nean haters? 

In the name of sweet reason, have 
we lost our sense of proportion and 
our sense of humor? 

We damn the CIA not just for things 
it did, but for things some of its people 
talked about doing. By that yardstick, 
most of us would be behind bars far 
our verbal transgressions. 

In the end, a lot of it is funny. The 
idea of using the spooky Howard 
Hughes to secretly raise a Russian sub, 
the idea of government agents asking 
the Godfather to knock off Fidel Cas- 
tro, the idea of plowing through reams 
of bills and junk mail in search of a 
traitorous tidbit— all of these are as 
silly as Gordon Liddy’s plan to use a 
boatload of prostitutes to compromise' 
the morals of Richard Nixon’s political, 
rivals. 

What we need in Washington right 
now is a pot of black coffee, a large 
dos 0 cf castor oil. and the hair of the 
dog .hat bit us. Because this is the day 
after the night before, and it is time to 
settle down to tne Humdrum job of 
telling it gently, without savagery, and. 
without shrieks and whoops of journal- 
istic righteousness. 

PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
21 MARCH 1975 

Plot Against Nixon 
Denied by Russia 

Veiled Prese International 

MOSCOW — The Soviet Union has; 
denounced as “gibberish” a suggestica 
that its secret agents drew up a con- 
tingency plan to assassinate f oncer 
President Richard M. Nixon if be was 
the I960 election -against Presides 
John F. Kennedy. 

The denunciation appeared in a com- 
mentary by the official Tass news: 
agency, .attacking syndicated colum- 
nist Jack Anderson for circulating the 
story. 


BA 1 pa 

By Jonathan Harsch 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Dublin 

The CIA may be plagued by a new worry. 

. . . The ancient church of St. Senan on tiny 
Mutton Island off the Irish Coast 25 miles from 
Shannon international airport. 

Irishmen are upset by the unpublicized sale 
of the 180-acre bird sanctuary to an American 
firm. 

Irish newspapers speculate that with its 
position on the west coast, Mutton Island and 
its church will be packed with CIA agents and 
electronic gear to spy on Soviet submarines. 

Soviet subs and trawlers, of course, do pass 


ii© 


by regularly trailing after NATO naval ex- 
ercises. 

Irish newsmen assert that by using an 
American holding company and an innocent 
Irish church as a front tor spying, the CIA 
could compromise Ireland, which is proudly a 
neutral nation and not a NATO member. The 
wild rumors give Irish headline writers great 
opportunity for bold type. 

But perhaps it is all an innocent exercise 
having nothing to do with the CIA. 

There are even those who wonder whether 
press-battered CIA operatives are planning a 
quiet monastic life for themselves in St. 
Serum’s church. 18 
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Charles B. Seib . 

Censorship and Self-Censorship 


The press and the law confronted 
each other in the Virginia mountains 
a few weeks ago. It was eyeball to eye- 
ball and sometimes daw to clkw. Both 
sides survived with convictions and 
prejudices intact for the most part, but 
with sensitivities raised. 

The occasion was a conference of 
Judges, prosecutor and' lawyers and 
Journalists from all branches of the 
media. It was held at the Homestead, 
a lovely, anachronistic Hot Springs re- 
sort hotel, courtesy of the Ford Foun- 
dation and The Washington Post 

The representatives of the law and 
the press, worked over hypothetical 
cases concocted by three Harvard law 


The writer is an associate editor of 
The Washington* Post, serving as an 
internal u ombudsman.” From time to 
time, he also writes a column of press ' 
.criticism. , 


professors, two of whom served as 
moderators. One involved a sensational 
CIA document, publication of which 
might jeopardize the lives of overseas 
operatives. Another concerned a strug- 
gle between a crusading reporter and. 
officials, possibly corrupt, over dis- 
closure of hanky-panky in oil leases. 
The third involved an irresponsible 
investigative reporter and scandalous 
material on three candidates for high- 
office. . . .... 

Hardly the grist of a normal news 
day, but the cases served as launching 
pads for discussions that came closer 
to home: 

° Should an editor publish a stolen 
document? The consensus among the 
Journalists was that he should not pub- 
lish ft if his reporter stole it (although 
he might sneak a look at it),' blit he 
might publish it if someone else had 
stolen it and given it to his reporter. 
Some of the non-journalists seemed 
to find this an interesting bit of tight-, 
rope walking. . ' 

• Do court-issued temporary re- 
straining orders forbidding publication 
violate the First Amendment guaran- 
tee of a free press? The judges gen- 


erally felt that short-term restraints 
are sometimes needed to insure jus- 
tice and do not violate the rights of 
the press so long as they are not used 
capriciously. They seemed surprised 
that editors felt that a restraint of 
even a few hours C 2 n be seriously 
damaging and that, in fact, any re- 
straint prior to publication is- an. un- 
constitutional abridgement of the free 
press. 


The News Business 


* Should an editor pay for inferma- 

tion to be used in a news story? The 
journalistic consensus was that he 
should -not and would not. That .--- 
prompted the presiding professor to ' 
wonder whether - this position'"- was 
taken on ethical grounds or because . 
purchase of information might set an 
expensive precedent ' ‘ . 

• Since the press claims virtual au- 

tonomy under the First Amendment, 
should it set up some system of self- • 
policing? The judges seemed to find . 
this a- reasonable idea, but the jour- ", 
nalists were wary. . . 

In broadest oufline, the differences 
between the judges and the journalists 
boiled down to this: The press main- 
tained that it has the right to get and 
print., anything that is true, and that . 
restraints on that right should be self- 
imposed. The judges maintained that 
in an orderly society someone has to 
have the power to say no, and that in 
our . society the judiciary has that 
power, the First Amendment notwith- 
standing. " , - 

The moderators from Harvard were 
skillful practitioners, of. the- Socratic '• 
method of teaching, and .-they used it 
to sustain a high level of tension. In 
the 'Socratic method, - the teacher— or 
moderator in this case — asks aggressive 
and persistent questions, the object ~ 
being to arrive eventually at a basic 
truth. No basic truth was produced at 
the Homestead, but the abrasive effect 
of the technique appeared to ' have 
rubbed away some encrusted miscon- 
ceptions on both sides. The partici- 


pants developed an awareness that o- 
each side of the fence that separates 
the courts and the press there is a 
deep concern for the public interest— 
that the judges weigh it before they 
hand down orders or decisions tie; 
curtail the press and the journalists, 
weigh it before they decide to nublieh 
sensitive material. 

At the end, there was a sense of 
exhaustion; the Socratic method is 
draining for .those who participate ana 
even for those who watch. There was 
also evident a sense of mutual under- 
standing and respect among the par-- 
ticipants — perhaps partly the cams-; 
raderie of people who have gore- 
through a difficult experience to- 
gether. As they departed the Home- 
stead, a neutral observer might bare 
observed that the press was w avi ng 
the First Amendment just a bit less 
defiantly and that the judges had 
lowered slightly, but not furied. their- 
rds training orders. But the lawyers 
who attended had no reason to fear a ; 
drying up of First Amendment litiga- 
tion in the months and years ahead. 
The Homestead conference, and a pre- 
vious meeting at Chatham, Mass., were 
only the beginning in what must be a 
long dialogue before there is ary 
broad understanding between-the ju- 
diciary and the press. - ' 

There is a footnote to the above a Or., 
those who might have noticed the ab- 
sence of names and direct quotations: 
The Homestead meeting dealt wi *2 
matters of great public interest Par- 
ticipants included big guns from tie 
judicial, legal, governmental .and 
media worlds. But Ibeir names aid. 
what they said c&hndt be revealed ur-t 
der a prior agreement (restraint?) ec- 1 
tered into by all participants and o> ' 
servers, including tins writer. The 
agreement had the laudable purpose 
of encouraging free discussion. But 
there is something faintly ironic about 
the fact that among those who entered, 
into it were the members of the press 
who, in the course of the conference,, 
were to argue that not even the 
secrecy that surrounds the grand jury 
room can withstand the people’s right . 
to know. . . "I 


Washington Post 
2 April 1975 - 

* Tools of the CIA*?_ 

I should like to add my small bit to 
the debate over allegations of CIAin- 
volvement in the assassinations of for- 
eign leaders, specifically of Lumumba. 

Although never in the CIA, I was, 
until my retirement, a Foreign Service 
Officer, and I was following Congolese 
affairs from 1959-63 at the Embassy in 
Brussels and from 1963-67 in the Office 
of Central .African Affairs in the State 
Department. During this period, I 
made four trips to Kinshasa and read 
most of the cable traffic, though not 
all CIA communications, admittedly. I 
feel certain, nevertheless, that the CIA 
could not have been responsible for 
the death of Patrice Lumumba without 


my having heard of it. I feel certain 
- that this rumor is groundless. 

. How do these charges, in the Congo 
and elsewhere, arise? In my opinion 
they come from the mistaken assump- 
tion that any host country national 
who was ever a source or beneficiary 
of the Agency Is necessarily a tool or 
agent, so that Anything he may subse- 
' quently do is attributable to the CIA. 
When the full history of the agency 
is- written, I feel sure it will be re- 
plete with examples of such persons’ 
who, although widely regarded as' tools 
of the CIA, were completely inde- 
pendent and frequently acting against 
U.S. interests. 

Armistead Lee. , 

Arlington. 1 
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In recent weeks several 
correspondents, thoughtfully 
sending me copies, have 
triumphantly advised editors 
of newspapers in which this 
feature appears, that "Mr. 
Buckley was himself a mem- 
ber of the CIA,” and that 
under the circumstances, that 
fact should be noted every 
time a newspaper publishes a 
comment by me on the CIA. 

Now the Boston Phoenix, 
which is that area’s left-com- 
plement to the John Birch 
Society magazine, publishes 
an editorial on the subject that 
begins with the ominous sen- 
tence, “William F. Buckley 
Jr.’s past is catching up with 
him. In the ’50s he served as 
E. Howard Hunt’s assistant in 
the Mexico City CIA sta- 
tion...” Accordingly, the Phoe- 
nix has protested to the editor 
of the Boston Globe, and re- 
ports to its readers, “Ann 
Wyman, the new editor of the 
Globe’s editorial pages, is now 
considering whether to append 
Buckley’s past CIA affiliation 
to his column, which appears 
regularly in the Globe. Wyman 
intends to consult with other 
Globe editors. The Globe 

mny finally Ko nn Fn Vn’rn ’’ 

• IF SO, it would indeed have 

taken the Globe a very long 


time, since it began publishing 
me in 1962, and my, CIA in- 
volvement, a 25-year-old 
friendship 'with Howard Hunt, 
is, among newspaper readers, 
as well known as that Coca 
Cola is the pause that re- 
freshes. But one pauses to 
wonder what is the planted 
axiom in the position taken by 
the Boston Phoenix? 

It is true that I was in the 
CIA. I joined in July, 1951, and 
left in April, 1552. Now the as- 
sumption, not always stated, is 
that obviously anybody who 
was ever a member of an 
organization, defends that 
organization. But one won- 
ders : Why should this be held 
to be true? The most promi- 
nent critics of the CIA are in 
fact former members of it. 

I ATTENDED Yale Univer- 
sity for four years. Is it the 
position of the Boston Phoenix 
that, therefore, everything I 
write about Yale is presump- 
tively suspect, because as a 
Yale graduate I am obviously 
pro-Yale? But it happens that 
shortly before entering the 
CIA I wrote a book very criti- 
cal of Yale. And, as a matter 
of fact, I have in recent years 
written critically about Y^Ip 
on a dozen occasions. So 
consistently, indeed, that Miss 
Wyman may feel impelled to 


identify me, at the end 'of 
every column I write about* 
Yale, in some such way as 
“Mr Buckley, a graduate of 
Yale, is, as one would expect, 
a critic of that university ” 

I am a Roman Catholic, and 
have written, oh, 20 columns in 
the last 10 years critical of 
developments within the Cath- 
olic Church. Should I be identi- 
fied as a Roman Catholic? 

I LIKE, roughly in the or - 
der described, 1. God, 2. my 
family, 3. my country, 4. J.S.- 
Bach, 5. peanut butter, and 6. 
good English prose. Should 
these biases be identified 
when I write about, say, 
Satan, divorce, Czechoslova- 
kia, Chopin, marmalade, and 
New York Times editorials? 

I wonder if Miss Wyman is 
being asked, implicitly, to 
label the religious, or ethnic 
backgrounds, of her 
columnists? “Mr- Joseph 
Kraft, who writes today on Is- 
rael, is a Jew.” That would 
presumably please the editors 
of the Boston Phoenix Or, 
“Mr William Raspberry, who 
writes today about c“dl rights 
in the South, is black. - ’ Or how 
about “Mr John Rcche. who 
writes today in favor of feder- 
al aid to education, receives a 
salary from Tufts whose in- 


come depends substantially * 
federal grants.” 

| PETE HAMILL, who laugl 
i ed his head off a few years ag 
at the hallucinations of Robe 
| Welch, asks in the Villag 
Voice: ‘Is Bill Buckley still 
member of CIA? Have any < 
;Buckley’s many foreig 
1 travels been paid for by CIA? 
;One columnist recently wroS 
i that National Review’s d» 
: fense of the CIA, and my one 
! friendship for Howard Hun: 
might suggest that the Cl 
had indeed put up money fe 
National Review over tb 
years, though he concede 
that if that were the case, th 
CIA was indeed a sting 
organization — Garry Will 
knows, at first hand, somt 
| thing of the indigence of tha 
journal.. Unfortunately Wilis i 
the exact complement of Rev 
lo Oliver, who was booted os. 

■' of the John Birch Society fo 
excessive - kookiness sometim 
after he revealed that JFK’ 
funeral had been carefully rr 
hearsed Both are Classic 
professors by background 
Perhaps one should identif 
anyone who writes about pot 5 
tics and is also a classic 
professor_as being that? Th: 
Boston fhoenix and Mis: 
Wyman should ponder tha 
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The Central Intelligence From SIMON WINCHESTER, Washington, March 6 sive, illegal, domestic spying 
Agency, struggling hard to . , , _ operation”; and the. second 

extricate, itself from the sticky rumo ’ ] lre< J ^ ee . n .f on ' Some aspects of the CIA’s matter that is proving newly 

web of damaging allegations S e ! ved CIA ’ a ? d ls alleged assasssination . Pro- damaging to the agency is this 

we) ot aamu a ing alienations, believed that investigations gramme were unveiled m a nractice of detailed file -pathf»r- I 


at investigations gramme were unveiled in a practice of detailed file-gathe'r- 
•appears to be getting itself still may uncover others. There is recently published set of CIA ing by the CIA on thousands! 
more firmly entangled. a very real fear, too, that expo- diaries written by the former upon thousands of American 

It- is being rumoured here sure, of an alleged plot to operative Mr Philip Agee ; he citizens, 
that a number of foreign intel- murder the Cuban leader Fidel suggests,, for instance, that wea- M , '.u- n 
ligence agencies which nor- Castro may jeopardise the pons used in the murder of ill 

mally share confidences with recently unveiled Kissinger Trujillo were sent to the „ ™ v l rnm th I nlL/nirS 
the vast CIA spv machine, are strategy of forging a Caribbean Dominican Republic in the of f n hU n r * w mi 1 ™ 
becoming uneasy and are' cut- detente. . diplomatic bag and were ^Ibv beffre the HoiiJe Su£ 

ting down, at least temporarily, The three leaders said to handed, to the assassins by US rn mm'ittpp on 6 

contacts with the US. Morale have been at the crosswires of agents. InfStTon °" 

at Cl A headquarters at Lang- CIA-aimed weapons are Rafael President -Ford, according to Rjpht . th ! n a t «rp«tina 

ley, Virginia, is said to be at Trujillo of - the Dominican reports at the weekend, was n f,,,'hat ,1 n vf/vi" ? k!!f , 

an all-time low, and there is Republic — shot dead during told of the assassination pro- tpdionc that *>,0 

little doubt that the undignified disturbances in 1961; Patrice gramme soon after the CIA S,,, ^ ' *** 

gyrations of the organisation Lumumba, who went missing story began to make the front R n ‘f 

are producing disturbing from the Congo in the same pages last winter, and was managed tovt hofd of her n^n 

lesions in Americas current year and died in mysterious reportedly horrified. He is per- 'n,rn a 

intelligence-gathering ability. circumstances; and Castro suaded. however, that there is fn uTp A tr r nlhv ■ 

Two matters h.tVt* arisen in who, showing feline longevity, some need for concealment of 4 * 

{he pa-.t ic\v days to trouble V* ainis tu have survived no such activities, and is reported Mrs Abzus is a formidable 


S.viiiuous ur me organisation immuinoa, wno went missing story Degan w niane me rroni R it Ahnur nf Tsi+w Vnrh- 
are producing disturbing from the Congo in the same pages last winter, and was managed to vt hold of her n£n 
lesions in Americas current year and died in mysterious reportedly horrified. He is per- .fTA, fu nj ,„!i ,,La V 'H 
intelligence-gathering ability. circumstances ; and Castro suaded. however, that there is Mr rVlhv mSrdW? 

Two matters have arisen in . who. .showing; feline longevity, some need for concealment of ‘ • 

the pa-.t . few days to trouble chums to have .survived no such activities, and is reported Mrs Abzug is a formidable 
(lie agency further. 'The more 1’ewcr than .>eveu attempts . on to he worried that committees person at the best of times, 
serious il t- \ e to| > 0 irn i , s a>d lo be his life — all of them, he like Senator Frank Church’s with a penchant for vast hats 
of deep concern to President’ ciatius. tio- work of CIA agents, new Select Committee on I’S and vocal strength. Her 
Fold. Is that the'ciinviit expo- III today's Washim-lon Pd.st Intelligence Operations, may encounter with Colby, appear- 


suie of VIA aeti tines to tin* a .senior CIA otlieial is funded bring to light details that would ing by comparison to he a meek 

various congressional commit- as .saying that it was “ basically be both embarrassing and civil servant, was memorable, 

tees — and investigative correct ” for the agency to deny diplomatically damaging for the “To find myself on your files, 
reporters following the trail — it hod ever assassinated any- US!, ; s outrageous.” she screamed at 

may well bring to light CIA body, but then added; “I don’t The CTA brouhaha, however, Mr Colby who drummed his* 

connections with political a-ssa- want to make a fiat statement began last Christmas not over finger on the table and sweated: 

sinations, successful or that we never had anything to possible misconduct in the a little. “Let’s get one thing! 

attempted, in the last few do with any such thing. There agency’s overseas activities, but clear right awav — opening 

years. At least three assassins- were some things that were a in connection with what was mail of a lawver representing 

tion efforts are strongly little cloiss to the edge." said at the time to be a ‘‘mas- a ilient is clearly illegal.’’ ° 


efforts are 
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T he continuing uproar over the Central 
Intelligence Agency has brought 
forth a number of sugges tions for reform. 
I’d like to propose a simpler solution. But 
first, one of those anecdotes that we 
journalists count on to reveal a world in 
miniature: 

The time was March 1985; I was a 
reporter in Saigon". One day in the line of 
duty, I arranged to interview the head of 
the CIA in Vietnam. He was operating 
under another title, of course, but his 
identity was no secret Mannerly and 
well-tailored he was, as were most of his 
embassy colleagues. 

We met in a masterful setting. Dimly 
lighted. Paneled walls. Shelves of vol- 
umes, thick and daunting. Any window 
in this lair had been so heavily draped 
that no glint escaped to the street below. 

It was hardly the official’s fault that 
nothing in his roseate briefing could be 
so impressive as his surroundings. I left 
unconvinced that the war was being 
won. But that office — so secure, so pro- 
fess ion a!, so ri^h. t — nad maco its mark. 
About 30 years old at the time and new to 
Asia, I was working out of a cubbyhole 
with one file drawer and a typewriter 
that stuck on the letter “v.” Who was I to 
challenge the American Raj? 

EMBASSY BOMBED 

Not long afterward, I was walking 
down Tu Do Street when I heard, an 
explosion. The U.S. Embassy had been 
bombed. As I came trotting up, I saw the 
man I had lately interviewed being led 
away with a bloody handkerchief held to 
his face. 

Upstairs, I found the suite I had vis- 
ited. The bomb had blown a hole 
through one wall and mocking Saigon 
sunshine played across the sequestered 
carpet. 

It had been a lie, that office and 
everything it suggested. One wretched 
terrorist with a load of plastic explosive 
had finally opened my eyes. The inter- 
view with the CIA chief had owed 
nothing to Woodrow Wilson or the prin- 
ciple of SEATO. Nor, even, to Ian Flem- 
ing or John le Carre. It had been sheer L. 
Frank Baum. 

Which brings me to the proposal: Let’s 
not reform the CIA. Let’s celebrate 
America’s Bicentennial by abolishing it 
entirely. 

I’m not thinking of savings in the 




budget. No one who knows is talking, but 
evidence suggests that the CIA costs us 
several hundreds of millions of .dollars 
per year. Since 80 per cent of its func- 
tions should be preserved, I don’t look 
for a tax cut when the agency goes. 

That 80 per cent represents the 
amount of the total information on hos- 
tile countries that intelligence experts 
estimate the CIA gets openly from print- 
ed sources. The agency receives 200,000 
pieces of literature per month. From that 
welter, trained analysts extract most of 
what they need to know. 

I’ve met such analysts, again in Saigon. 
This time the year was 1968, and I was 
inquiring around town for material about 
the Viet Cong. One afternoon, a stocky, 
bland fellow appeared at my hotel door. 
At his murmured suggestion, we went for 
coffee to the courtyard of the Conti- 
nental-Palace Hotei. , 

RELIABLE SPECIALISTS 

It was the beginning of an amicable 

oormninfon/ie t* O CiulpkyCC"*fO* 

so he proved to be — introduced me to 
other rnen from his office, reliable and 
dispassionate specialists who supplied 
me with reams of material and photo- 
graphs. Usually the stuff was simply 
official handouts of the National Liber- 
ation Front, translated into English. 

Except for two idiosyncrasies, my new 
friend could have been any American 
associate professor you’d chance to 
meet: he avoided using a telephone, 
even at the embassy, and in a cafe he 
would put his briefcase on his chair and 
then sit on top of it. But those are habits 
easily broken. I’m sure he and his fel- 
lows would be at least as contented 
doing their useful work openly, under 
the aegis of the State Department. 

I’ve never seen an estimate, but I’d 
guess that the other 20 per cent of the 
CIA’s contribution comes by way of the 
U.S. Air- Force. How did this country 
confirm the existence of offensive mis- 
sile sites in Cuba? Or the nuclear-bomb 
research under way in China? By aerial 
photographs. There is something clever, 
clean, quintessentially American about 
an “eye in the sky” satellite, and I’d like 
to see us routinely make our prints 
available to the world. 

Such photography has helped the CIA 
over some bad bureaucratic moments in 
the last decade. It was widely under- 


stood that Lyndon gf; 

B. Johnson was dis- 

satisfied with the re- r 

suits of the Ameri- £_*. "ijA'-'.'i 1 

can intelligence \ 

performance on the K ‘ MVi-'-l 

ground in North | 

Vietnam. Tight, au- 
tocratic governments — the only ones 
worth penetrating — have usually proved 
too great a challenge for American spies. 
Red wigs and voice modulators didn’t 
help in Hanoi. 

But if the photographs can be helpful 
and the newspaper analyses valuable, 
\yhat am I suggesting that the United 
States forswear? 

The sport- Simply, the sport of grown 
men with the nature of an E. Howard 
Hunt The sport of traveling under code 
names, bribing foreign officials, collect- 
ing the material that overflows the com- 
puter banks at Langley, Va. 

“In a period of eighteen months, the 
CIA accurately recorded six changes in 

*.u_ i r»i.. .-.i ,r. 

cuiui \j l wit; imu cm. uic uuaucw ui ct 

collective-farm official near Stalingrad.” 
That quote, from Andrew Tully’s pio- 
neering work “CIA: The Inside Story,” 
has much to recommend it, but surely its 
most marvelous aspect is the word “accu- 
rately.” And now we learn they can 
supply no less about a Supreme Court 
Justice or a dissident congressman. 

DUBIOUS ADVENTURES 

A generation warped by the cold war 
may find the idea of giving up the CIA’s 
cover or “black” operations almost sui- 
cidal. Still, the 19.47 statute giving the 
CIA authority to undertake some of its 
more dubious adventures — such as the 
overthrow of the Arbenz regime in Gua- 
temala — must-be rescinded and such 
exploits put to a vote. Thus, when it is 
deemed vital to legitimate American 
interests that an Allende go in Chile, let 
the case bp put to Congress. Then, send 
in the Marines or the airborne. Should 
there be another submarine to retrieve, 
our Navy seems avid for the task. But from 
here on, let the U.S. President who orders 
such enterprises be ready to sell them to 
Congress and to his constituents, or face 
an impeachment process, which, we have 
learned, is not so traumatic after all. 

A.J. Langguth is a writer who covered 
Vietnam for The New York Times. 
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By Howard Flieger 




Jn the pell-mell rush to investigate the past 
gence E‘ “VT ° f ^ Central IntdJi ' 

L ^S 7 ; s ”° d1 ' —* 

Jf !""•“«=«« impor- 

uL“ stJTfTiT 1 w f bci " s “ r ■>* 

effectively in our^opcn society^* ^ ^ d °“ 
These are not idle questions. They are ur 
gent because separate inquiries are under way 
IO ^Senate, the House and by a presidential 

™^ A jr d ^ he,diines hera,d ■«* 

ereTv'^f™*' to *»r Government se- 

crecy and a continuing clamor over the public, 

»Sr^S”“ sra “ d - ifs<> - is - 

TIT t SSenCC ° f inteIli Sence work de- 
areas, though certallTottl/^tTnm b ^ 

I”™* wiU mate *' Poiot- 

Furthermore, any doubt by him that the CIA 
would safeguard his identity would K A 
st^tly stifled this source of WoTmadon ““ 1 

and Ss S T Sr" F ° r WS in ,he >«0 S j 

\/t ’ " C £ ot confidential data nn 

Moscow s most sensitive military secrets. It was * 


of supreme importance in shaping U S de 
fense decisions. It helped dictate Washington’s 
response to the Cuban missile crisis. 

io.skVH™°” C Ze fr ° m CO '' ° lSg ^ 

heart of rhf <T A , mencan S PV in the very 
CIA -IS military establishment. The 

nor ™,d r I 0 ” y h,!Ve recruittd hi '”- 
^i ve — without a 

trusted guarantee of secrecy 

ailfeTT *"*“ iS * k ' y " dea, “* With our 
hes Without it, who would be willing to 

confide in us their sources and the identity of 
their agents for getting top secrets? 

T tion! r - tiSh 2PPr0ach t0 indulgence opera- 
been in th' m T StlnS ' Bfitain ’ after all > has 
country IT T ^ ^ than < hi ° 

t heir dr:i;r r s eareno,essiea,ousof 

lv tSpfed^h COl f tcres P io nage are wide- 

Secrets Arr h ^ e ~ and Protected. An Official 
becrets Act makes ,t a serious crime for anyone 

of IZ 8 V melhSenCe matters - Even the name 

head man—the counterpart of the CIA’s 

William Colby — is confidential. 

n the whole, Britons accept the idea that 
special treatment is vital to maintain effective 
intelligence organizations. At the same time 
they insist that these groups be under strict’ 
political control through a committee dominat- 
ed by the Foreign Office. oominat- 

The evidence indicates we in the rinif a 

pm WdhrT' d ail “ Sh0n 0n bo,h “““• «*her 
d C ' quaK P° lln ca] control over the 

intelligence agency nor giving the CIA the 
means to keep its secrets. } the 




| , , y was desirable to make a responsi 
ble assessment of the role of the CIA P The 
danger is that legitimate inquiries ‘ may turn 

.n.ohe.dline.gmbbingwitch-Lnt, ? " 

ine larger question- is this- If Amer.v 
intelligence is destroyed by the hot glare of 
publicity, who is the real gainer-the American 
people or those who wish us ill? 
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T. D. Allman 


The Refugee 


America’s 21-year war in Vietnam 
is ending as it began — with massive 
population displacements encouraged 
by U.S. policy, which would not have 
occurred without American interven- 
tion, and which are storing up human 
and political problems which will af- 
flict both Vietnam and America for 
years to come. 

.! The American aircraft today fly am- 
munition into Saigon and fly babies 
out: The CIA’s Col. Edward G. Lans- 
dale was doing the same thing in 
Hanoi exactly 20 years ago. Unwary 
i children were hustled into airplanes 
as they took off, to ensure their rela- 
tives followed on the next one. Before 
evacuating refugees stampeded into 
Haiphong hv U.S. rumor campaigns, 
ships of the American ‘‘Mercy Flotilla” 
cached arms in the Tonkin delta. 


Mr. Allman is a freelance writer 
ivh< specializes in Indochina affairs. 
‘This article teas written for The Man- 
chester Guardian. 


The American effort to convert 
South Vietnam from the “temporary 
regrouping zone” established by the 
1954 Geneva Accord into “this valiant 
partner of the tree world,” as John 
Foster Dulles described the Saigon 
regime the United States established-, 
always has rested on the deliberate 
production of refugees. Ever since the 
late Dr. Thomas A. Dooiey provided 
tine CIA cover story for the 1954 op- 
eration “Exodus” in his best selling 
‘,'jDeliver Us From Evil,” it lias been 
U.S. policy to deprive the guerrilla fish 
their water, by driving populations 
into vast urban shanty towns, or into 
“strategic hamlets” which were barely 
disguised concentration camps. 

“Refugees make solid citizens,” one 
USAID manifesto explained. As the 
firepower war began, Gen. - William 
Westmoreland described the social 
and political rationale of his search- 
and-destroy operations: “I expect a 
tremendous increase in the number 
of refugees.” The strategy was defined 
in the jargon of the time by Ambassa- 
dor Robert Komer. who had overail 
responsibility for the Phoenix pro- 
gram of counter-terror, “if we can at- 
irite the population base of the Viet- 
conr..” he said, "it '1 1 accelerate the 
proe. - s do -r rla: . ;hc V (’.” 

Eight million South Vietnamese and 
half of f.ao-U three million people 
were made refugees, oitcn dozens oi 
times. The Nixon-Kissinger Cambodia 
’invasion created two million refugees 
in three months. Official U.S. reports 
that the firepower war was killing 
twiee as many children under 13 as 
fully armed U.S. combat troops; that 
refugee children were developing dis r 


eases, such as night blindness, pre- 
viously unknown in Indochina, were 
welcomed by U.S. officials as signs of 
“progress.” Depopulating the country- 
side, not military progress, provided 
the U.S. statistics that the population 
of Vietnam was increasingly “friendly” 
and secure. 

America, according to the Harvard 
counter-insurgency expert, and a long- 
■ time colleague of Kissinger, Professor 
Samuel Huntington, had discovered 
•The answer to wars of national libera- 
tion.” It consisted of defeating a “rural 
revolutionary movement” by “forced- 
draft urbanization.” Explaining the 
massive refugee movements produced 
by his Vietnamization program, the 
Cambodia invasion and the bombing 
of Laos, President Nixon declared: 
“The enemy’ will be denied ali but the 
most limited and furtive access to the 
people.” 

It was this “refugee policy” that 
created what Sen. J. _ W. Fulbright 
called “a- society of prostitutes and 
mercenaries” — and the caricature of 
civilization produced in South Viet- 
nam by the American - way of war is 
what now accounts for the collapse of 
a state that never had any economic, 
political or social basis except that 
provided by the Americans. 

The South Vietnamese soldiers flee- 
ing an enemy which has not yet at- 
tacked — and trying to push their mo- 
tor bikes on to U.S. ships — sum up 
the product of American “nation- 
building” — a militarist, society with 
nothing worth fighting for; a con- 
sumer society that produces nothing. 
The present Communist offensive has 
nudged the house of cards Vietnamiza- 
tion built. 

Official U.S. concern with the vic- 
tims of a 20-year refugee policy dates 
from last week. President Ford's “mis- 
sion of mercy” is merciful principally 
to Americans. It camouflages responsi- 
bility for uprooting more than 12 mil- 
lion people in the satisfaction of pro- 
viding spare bedrooms 8,000 miles 
away for children who will grow up 
in "an alien society. 

It provides the ideal emotional and 
bureaucratic escape’ from America’s 
real responsibilities. Instead of plan- 
ning comprehensive aid for redevelop- 
ment. the Washington task forces 
grind out scenarios for airlifting mil- 
lions to freedom. .As thousands ck:v.- 
and bribe their ways on to us. 

trying to understand the hn.so* of 1 heir 

a nation is "voting with . its ieet” 
against communism. 

The validity of' such assertions cart 
be judged by imagining I lie chaos if 
a U.S. President suddenly announced 
that one million Bengalis, Ethiopians 
or Chileans were to be given free 
rides to America. The melodrama of 


Danang, in this' sense, was instructive. 
Thousands rushed to board U.S. trans- 
ports, out when the city finally fell, 
no blood bath occurred. Instead, a 
population alienated from the roots 
of its own civilization by decades of 
dependence on the Americans was 
left to make its accommodation, no 
doubt very difficult, with an admin- 
istration nonetheless independently 
capable of assuring the basic ’services,, 
and lav; and order. 

1 If President Ford’s proposed mass 
evacuation is permitted to turn Sai- 
gon into another Danang, America’s 
last “humanitarian” effort surely will 
seal the fate of South Vietnam mote 
thoroughly than either the military 
strength of Hanoi or the corruption 
of Saigon. 

Massive evacuations not only . will 
destroy the Saigon administration and 
strip away the technical skills that 
were* the Vietnamization program’s 
sole potential contribution to Viet- 
nam’s future. They will also ensure 
automatic Communist control toy re- 
moving the one group whose useful- 
ness might have moderated a doctrin- 
aire Marxist approach to Vietnamese 
reconstruction. 

Americans consistently have refused 
to accept their efforts in Vietnam as 

„ m-.~ * — 

“ v ux ^ on SU.( 

between the partition of India and 
the tragedy of Bangladesh; between 
the Bay of Pigs and hiring Cuban ex- 
iles to burgle Watergate; between em- 
pires taking their “loyalists” home 
with them, and the plight of the Indo- 
nesians in tiie Netherlands, and of the 
Uganda Asians in Britain, suggest the 
long range problems that mass evacua- 
tions will create. 

At least so far as -Americans are 

concerned, however, the principal dis- 
aster President Ford's evacuation will 
ensure may be psychological. Ameri- 
ca’s 20-year war has ’become a striking 
historical example of a nation simply 
unwilling to admit a mistake — of the 
persistent refusal to search for the 
reasons for the greatest national mis- 
judgment in American history. 

Kissinger is no less locked into the 
Vietnam illusion than was John Ken- 
nedy or Dean Acheson. With his 
evacuation program; President Ford, 
like all his predecessors, has made his 
own Vietnam "commitment” — not to 
the people of South Vietnam, but to 
self-deception. The evacuation of Viet- 
namese orphans, emotionally under- 
standable. can rightly be described as 
cradle-snatching. But its real signifi- 
cance. so far as Americans are con- 
cerned, is that it starkly reveals how 
many Americans slid impli-dRy re- 
lieve it is better for Vietnamese to he- 

main Vietnamese, as is their hirth- 
ri. 'U. if It means jlv-n-., uu lor a -m • 

eminent that America does not like. 

American power nevertheless has 
at last, reached a Situation in which 
it is impotent: nothing the United j 
States can do now can prevent, most j 
Vietnamese at last from being left to 
work out their own destinies in their 
own country. 
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£ “ By Denis D. Gray 

Associated Press 

PHNOM PENH — “The 
^Americans appear to be 
' great humanitarians. They 
give temporary aid, but ul- 
„ tirnately they think only of 
themselves,” the former gov- 
ernment minister said: “We 
", in Cambodia have been se- 
duced and abandoned.” 

Resentment against the 
United States is mounting 
among Phnom Penh’s politi- 
cal elite;. It is being stoked . 
* by a growing feeling that 
the U.S. Congress will turn 
: down further military aid to 
Cambodia and that its delay 
on the vote is a parting act 
of cruelty. 

“ The domino theory is not 
a debating point here in 
higher political circles. It is 
accepted as an undeniable 
law. . 

Government leader's insist 

**■ vmiwu vJCttCCd UC' 

serts Cambodia, all of 
Southeast Asia will go Com- 
munist. They argue that U.S. 
honor will be spoiled and 
' Asian allies may well side 
with the Communist regime 
in China rather than believe 
the bankrupt word of the 
Americans. 

But there is little evi- 
dence of anti-Americanism 
among those who do not 
hear the latest news from 
Washington. Frontline sol- 
diers and Phnom Penh’s av- 
erage citizens say they can- 
not believe there soon may 
be no America bullets for 
their rifles or rice for their 
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bowls. Loyalties are simply 
not severed in their insular 
world. 

“I don’t think America 
will let us die,” said one 
young soldier on Phnom 
Penh’s southern defense 
line. 

An aging widow who sells 
soup greens in the capital’s 
central market keeps 
repeating: “I love all people, 
but only the Americans are 
our fathers. They give us 
food to eat. Without them 
we would die.” 

The city people care 
chiefly about food to ward 
off starvation and report 
they are “so happy” when 
they wake up to the over- 
head roar of the U.S. jets 
carrying rice to the encir- 
cled capital. 

The soldiers’ concern' is 
ammunition because they 
fear surrender will mean ex- 
ecution by Counnunisl-Ied 
insurgents. 

Among Phnom Penh’s ma- 
jor groups, only the stu- 
dents have called for an ’end 
to U.S. aid, sayjng it pro- 
longs the agony of war. Un- 
like South Vietnam, where 
an undercurrent of anti- 
Americanism has existed for 
years, no overt acts of 
hostility have been reported 
against Americans in areas 
of Cambodia still controlled 
by the government. 

Many government leaders 
see American policy in Cam- 
bodia as oddly ineffective 
and any U.S. withdrawal of 
aid as pure betrayal. A com- 


HANOI, April 9 — Beyond 
all questions of political idc- 
•Ology, recent events in 
.South Vietnam have left the 
Com m uni st-led P rovisional 
Revolutionary Government 
and those South Vietnamese 
now under its administra- 
tion with the problem of 
. harmonizing two conflicting 
ways of life- 

On one side there are the 
masses , of people imbued 


By Jean Thoraval 

Ageoce Franee-Presae 


with a spartan philosophy 

vhc.--e V nmol is the iio Chi 

Aiinh sandal made of bits of 
motorcycle tire and inner 
tubes. Today this “sandal so- 
ciety" is rubbing up against 
one where people wear pop- 
■ lin shorts and caps with a 
“made in U.S.A.” cut. For 
some in the South, pulling 
up at a filling station to get 
gasoline is as natural as eat- 
ing a bow’l of rice. . 

24 




posite attitude gathered from 
numerous interviews runs 
this way: 

® The United States sup- 
ported the overthrow of 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
and, its troops Invaded the 
country in 1970 to protect 
U.S. soldiers and hasten 
their withdrawal from South 
Vietnam. The United States 
also bound itself to the 
Phnom Penh government 
through vast monetary aid 
and until August, 1973, by- 
air support. 

•Americans obviously 
have interfered in internal 
Cambodian affairs, but*. they 
failed to exert the pressure 
needed to force out useless 
and corrupt generals and in- 
ert leaders, including Presi- 
dent Lon Nol. By their al- 
most schizophrenic ap- 
proach, the Americans are 
largely responsible for the 
nc&r collapse cf tlic rhnciM 
Penh government. 

“The Americans used us 
so they could send their 
sons back to their families, 
'and now they are letting us 
he chewed up by the Khmer 
Rouge,” one senior legisla- 
tor remarked bitterly. “With 
one telephone call, (U.S. 
Ambassador John Gunther) 
Dean could have put pres- 
sure on Lon Nol. But no, in- 
stead lie even defended 
some of the worst generals 
to our faces. 

‘“Now the American? have 
caused a psychological 
shock by their endless aid 
debate. Who wants to fight 


This difference is clearly 
recognized in Hanoi. In the 
corridors of power here, It is 
acknowledged that marrying 
the socialist bicycle with the 
capitalist motor scooter is 
going to be delicate. 

When the first photo- 
graphs of Danans appeared 
in the P"c.-s imre after iis 
fall, many North Vietnam- 
ese did net hide their in- 
tense surprise that “down 
there” in the South- a large 
number of people moved 
around on noisy, shiny mo- 
tor scooters. 

Hanoi residents still critl- 
cize the poor quality of bicy- 
cles imported from China 
and the Commpnist bloc-.’ - 


and maybe die thinking that 
perhaps aid will not come 
and it will be over anyway?” 

Cabinet ministers, legisla- 
tors and former, officials In- 
sist that with more aid as 
energetic government could 
be generated and peace con- 
cluded through a formula of. 
military strength and will- 
ingness to negotiate. Thar 
solutions, however, are- 
i vague, almost fanciful, as' 
j are their explanations why 
five years of such aid have 
! - produced only military and 
political failure. 

Dozens of interviews on 
the battlefields and streets cf 
Phnom Penh show that sol- 
diers and ordinary citizens 
still view the United States 
as their protector. 

Many soldiers say they 
. wish that Dean, viewed as 
more powerful and efficient 
than their own leaders, 
would provide 
more weapons and perhaps, 
air power. Many of Phnom 
- Penh’s needy ask why Amer-' 
icans cannot simply take 
over the city’s food distribu- 
tion from often corrupt 
Cambodians. 

The more powerless the 
Phnom Penh leadership be- 
comes, the more many rely 
on Amereans to keep them 
nourished and protect them 
from a Khmer Rouge take- 
over that many describe in 
both personal and figurativ* 
terms as “the end — death.” - 


It would be difficult, to 
! imagine Noi'th Vietnam’s 
leaders sending half a mil- 
lion bicycles south to give 
people there a taste of 
proletarian existence and 
transferring 250,000 Mooed? 
north to add a consumer so- 
ciety gloss. 

North Vietnam a mi the 
PRO have out I he !;..-tdcc- 
adc.s made some remarkable 
efforts on several fronts to 
soften the image of the Viet- 
namese revolutionaries. 

There has been the start 
of a dialogue with the Vati- 
can and several statements 
on the freedom of worship, 

* an d a more global approach. 
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I on the diplomatic frorit. 
u Internally, the accent is 
/ now on reform. North Viet- 
namese do not hesitate to 
argue for increased produc- 


needs. *-'■ • ” 

These reforms got under 
way long before the situa- 
tion below the 17th Parallel 
started changing fast. Fov 


tipn to satisfy consumer this reason, Hanoi can T i&- 
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jeetthe image of a county 
that knows how to evolve 
and revise its earlier judg- 
ments without renouncing 
its Marxist-Leninlst philoso- 
phy- . 






BV BAY S. CLINE f. s* 
& -The loss' of niuch of South Vietnam before ;'; I 
v'a frontal assault by North Vietnam’s military 

• forces and the impending fall of Cambodia to 
Hanoi-controlled Communist guerrilla ar--;, 

• Tnies— these arc sorry events from every.^ 

- point .of View. P K Wn> V 

rK Even critics of earlier American policies in v 
Vietnam cannot but be dismayed at the 
further human .suffering caused by the , 
■war— this time in an organized invasion that- 
'by no. stretch of the imagination can be 
'.classed a, civil war (which the North Viet-.;;, 
inamese and the:. Viet Cong had been losing ... 
-for. years). Yet the attack- is a logical sequel Y 
Ito Hanoi's Easter, offensive of 1972;.and this : 
ftime. there are no American forces. and planes / 
'lb-stem the invasion. '• v ‘- 
"The White- House, the State Department 
and ike Pentagon ill profess to be surprised 
at the assault on South Vietnam. Why this is 
so is hard to understand, for, in the fall Of 
■•1973, the logistic buildup iri the highlands 0 . 
'Vietnam and along the Cambodian border, 
vwas so extensive that a national intelligence , 

'''estimate ’of that pei-ind flatly predicted a 

'niajor ' countrywide attack in the winter-, 
spring fighting Season of 1974-75, if not a 
year earlier. ' - 1 ; . .;*>*. 

-i- - Since then -the CIA estimates system has 4 
becii changed arid the tone of pronOuri ce-w 
tnfents has evidently- become more optimistic . 4 
'.Yet the handwriting has remained on theV 
■wall: As soon as Hanoi could be sure the •- 
.United States would not intervene as it did in - 
4972, the poised Communist forces would try 
ftb track South Vietnamese morale with -a*, 
’sbarp atlack. it ca.m.e right on schedule, /• 
’almost exactly three years after the Easter.; 
offensive of 1972. . Y-'- V- / Yi'-Y-Y 

k .The attack might have been mounted 
.sooner If two judgments had not been miss* 
/ing In Hanoi’s calculations which have now 
been made: an assessment of American de-;- 
termination to keep its forces out of Vietnam, 
•■whatever the provocation, and an assessment ; 
of American willingness to pay the heavy 
costs of supplying the munitions needed by 
South Vietnam. In the past couple of months, 
/however, the new Congress has supplied ail 
the assurance needed that the United States .' 1 
not only would stand aside but would also, ; 
sooner or later/cut off the military aid that 
allowed President Nguyen Van Thieu’s 
: government to protect its territory. 

. The shock that hit the defenders of South - 
Vietnam's northern provinces came in part - 
from realizing the U.S. government was de- 
bating not whctherHo give direct military- 
' assistance to Vietnam but whether merely to 

■;\ Ruy S. Cline is executive director oj re -- •' 

. search at the Center for Strategic and Interna - 
tidnal Studies at Georgetown University in 
- Washington, D.C.A former deputy director for 
intelligence at Ike. Cl A, he has also served as- 
director of intelligence and research fotihe . 
\Slate Department, i ; ■ t, r .~ Y 1 . £ 5« 
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/Ibear the burden of the cost of military Sup-/; 
plies. In terms of time, the most that Ford 
; and Secretary Kissinger dared ask was three 


-naiinadi.i'.eu Hutu H , • 

? mighty ally which had mobilizea Vietnamese •. 

- efforts for 20 years was in this time cf travail 
arguing about when — not if— the United 
States would abandon its support of South 
^Vietnamese efforts to defend .themselves,-, 
^Because Saigon had, been -shielded by dome/! 
i transpacific cultural lag fponi realizing how ? 
'far American nolicy had shifted, the blow 
caused real panic and.a series of defeats that 
could only be attributed to the sudden col- 

.lapse of hope. ,Y vVy’^J ! Y 
1 Back In' 1972 and 1973.whcn K^slngcr and 
President Richard M. Nixon were negotiating - 
"peace with honor," a sha p, though.secrct, 
"debate in the .White House took place. Some, 
including NiXOii» Wdiiicu io ensure Douth. 
/Vietnam a "decent chance” to survive cn its 
own with massive American financial help 
' but without direct involvement of American- 
'military forces. Others wanted to settle for- 
■ providing only a "decent interval" before a 
Communist takeover. In the atmosphere of 
detente with Moscow and Peking, it was hard, 
for Kissinger to argue persuasively that the 
•advent to power of a Communist regime was ■ 

/really bad. .; Y’ -Y/.Y V.. . Y Y Y" 

V Once it was decided to permit North .Vietf / .. 
nam’s armed units to stay in South Vietnam 
’While American forces withdrew, it'seejns- 
' clear the decision was for buying only an "in- 
terval." The December bombing of Hanoi and 
the simultaneous massive military supply, 
surge for Saigon were designed to persuade-; 
President Thieu— and others— that he had,; 
that "decent chance". 

/• Thieu was only partly convinced, but fieu 
acquiesced in the illusory cease-fire because.: 
Kissinger made it clear that otherwise supY 
port would, stop altogether.and there would;,- 
be no chance of survival at all unless Thieu , 
accepted the "peace" at hand. 

-.'-Of- course, the fighting in South Vietnam* 

- ;and;Cambodia never, really stopped. It waSi/ 
.reported less because most newspaper and;-; 
Ty correspondents went home, And now, St 
mere two years after the cease-fire, Hanoi 

-has made its move. The prospect for seizing 
all of Cambodia and most of South Vietnam' 
must'kave been too good for Hanoi to pass,- 
lip, especially in view of the manifest post-;. 

- ; Watergate confusions in Washington. .../. 

Hanoi calculated the United Stales would,, 
as of 1970, settle for- an "indecent interval" of -, 
cunportlng Saigon, It looks ns If Jlanyl i.T, 
rlgnL 4 AfJstiijfir • •' • - 
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*'HONG KONG. April g 
(UPI) — The United States’ 
inability to assist South Vi- 
etnam has reaped a harvest 
of criticism in Asia's press. 
Governments are taking a 
waitand-see attitude before 
• , Writing off the reliability of 
the United States as an ally. 

While officials were gen- 
erally reserved in their com- 
ments about President 
Ford’s omission of any call 
for military aid in. his latest 
speeches, newspaper editori- 
als focused on XJ.S. inaction 
in South Vietnam and . what 
might happend if their own 
countries need military 
help. 

Although the Philippine 
government officially re- 
mained silent, the Daily Ex- 
press, whose owners are 
close to the government of 
President-Ferdinand E. Mar- 
cos, said the Veitnam war 
has taught nations to strive 
for elf-reliance. 

. “The tragedy in South Vi- 
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etnam exposes the weakness 
of this country which has 
been dependent largely on 
American .assistance.” the 
Express said in an editorial. 
“When this kind of help 
stops, the recipient conse- 
quently crumbles.’’ 

“Other countries relying 
on any big power for their 
internal security and prog- 
ress should learn and profit 
from the mistakes of South 
Vietnam. The day may come 
when their benefactors have 
a change of heart and they 
will be left fending for 
themselves.” 

The issue has caused con- 
siderable concern in South 
Korea, where officials and 
newspapers noted the differ- 
ences between the Indo- 
china and Korean situations. 
The fact that South Korea 
has a mutual defense treaty 
with the United States, un- 
like Vietnam, has been re 
peatedly emphasized.- 
The Korea Herald, which 


usually speaks for the gov- 
ernment, said: “The global 
mandate of the United 
States is entrusted with 
calls for ap awakening to 
the plain, sober fact that iso- 
. lationism is no answer to 
the increasing problems of 
the world.” 

Newspapers prominently 
■ displayed Defense Secretary 
James Schlesinger’s state- 
ment that the United States 
abides by the South Korea- 
U.S. defense pact. One na- 
tionally circulated independ- 
ent newspaper called upon 
the United States to mod- 
ernize the South Korean 
armed forces as soon as pos- 
sible. 

I 

In Bangkok, Prime Minis- 
ter Kukrit Prainoj said that 
as the prime minister of a 
friendly country, he did not 
*ant to “say whether the 
United States has been a re- 
liable ally or not, because it 
will affect our relations.” 

; But Singapore Prime Min- I 
ister Dee Kuan Yew, sneak. I 
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ing to the National Press 1 
Club in New Zealand, said: .] 
“Thais and others in South- j 
east Asia know that the pa- 

i tience and the preserver- I 
ance of the Americans has j 
not matched that of the -I 
Communists — not simply ; 
Communists in Vietnam, -but 
also their suppliers, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and " 
the Soviet Union.” 

j Japanese officials were 
also cautious. Mizuo Ku- > 
roda, head of the Foreign' 
Ministry's bureau of culture 
and information, said only, 
“We ar.3 following develop^ 1 
ments in Indochina very 
carefully considering the • 
policy we will follow and' 
what steps to adopt.” 

Foreign Minister Kiichi 
Miyazawa called on third 
countries to withhold mili- 
tary aid to the warrin gpa- 
ties so as not to aggravate 
the situation. Miyazawa said 
Indochina will be at the top 
of the list of topics to be dis- 
cussed with Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger in 
Washington April 10. 


10 April 1975 

U.S. Group Asserts 
Vietcong Are Giving 
Amnesty to Ex-Foes 


Hong Kong Bureau of The Sun 

Hong Kong— North Vietnam, coincided with the resumption 
. analyzing the military debacle of debate in the Congress after 
of President. Nguyen Van its Easter recess on the $300 
Thieu in the South, said yesler- million of additional military 
day that the rapid collapse of aid for South Vietnam re- 
his forces was not due to any quested by President Ford, 
rnu An ? erican a ’^' Noting with strong criticism 

They still had many, perhaps the recent visit to Saigon by 
too many weapons, when they Gen. Frederick C. Weyand the 
were attacked, said Nhan Dan, U.S. Army chief of staff, to 
the official Hanoi newspaper, discuss with President ' Thieu 
The fact that a miilion Sai- how to hold out the remaining 
gon troops could not make areas in the South as well as 
effective use of the profuse the emergency airlift of weap- 
American military aid to with- ons and ammunition to Saigon 
stand Communist onslaughts, it tihe newspaper said the' situa-! 
observed, proved that the real tion of the U.S. and the Saigon' 
cause of their defeats was the regime was hopeless. 
complete failure of the Nixon “The more the U S tries to 1 
Doctrine in leaving the fighting involve itself in Vietnam, the 
to the Vietnamese. heavier defeats it will court” 

In the Communist offensive |i! warned. As for President 
since eaily Marcn, Hanoi: Thieu's army and adminisira- 
claimed, an extremely impor- tion. it said it was hopeless for 
tant quantity” of weapons, am- them to resist and offered its 
munition and other means of leaders two options: “either 
war-all supplied by the flee or to submit to the peo-> 
United States— had been seized pie’s will.” 
when 50 per cent of the South On the Communist victories! 
Vietnamese Army was “put in the South, Nhan Dan said 
of the action.” one month was equal to 30 

• The Nhan Dan editorial on years of trying to rid thecoun- 
- the futility of United States aid try of colonialism. i. 


By TVER PETERSON 
j. A group of Americans seek- 
jing to end the fighting in 
South Vietnam reported yester- 
day that Vietcong representa- 
tives in Paris had told them 
that the Communists were fol- 
lowing a policy of “general 
amnesty” toward those with 
anti-Communist connections in 
areas they now occupy in 
South Vietnam. 

The group, which included a 
Congressman and several anti- 
war activists, said on their re- 
turn from Paris that Dihh Ba 
Thi, head of the Vietcong’s del- 
egation in Paris, had assured 
them that the amnesty policy 
applied “even with regard to 
those who have been involved 
in the C.I.A. Phoenix pro- 
gram, ’ which was designed to 
el? mm v.e Commmhst r.- mis. 

"W only question in their 
treatment is whefTicr thev re* 
nounce their p„st.” Mr." Thi 
was quoting as having said. 

During a two-and-a-half-day 
visit to Paris, the group said 
they met with representatives 
or the Saigon Government, 
witn North Vietnamese offi- 
cials and with members of-netj- - 


5 tralist Budhist, student and hi- ' 
tellectual groups. 

y In a statement read at John 
» F. Kennedy Airport, the group 
asserted that peace could be 
> achieved in the South provided 
a Saigon government: without 
President Nguyen Van Thieu 
at its head cooperated with the 
„ Communists on formation of a 
i goyernment -of national recon- 
ciliation and .concord. 

The group appealed for 
medical aid and food, not 
i military aid” to the South for 
- relief of refugees. They repeat- 
[ ed a warning from Mr. Thi, 
i the Vietcong- delegate, that 
i sending United States marines 
■ to help evacuate Americans 
from the South would consti- 
tute a “threat” and would be 
unnecessary, since the Viet- 
cong have pledged to protect 
foreigners. 

The group of six consisted 
of Representative Edward W 
Pattison, Democrat of Troy, 
N.Y.; the Rev. Sterling Cary, 
(President of the National 
.Council of Churches; Cora 
l Weiss of Clergy and I.aity 
.Concerned and of Women 
Strike for Pence: Caret!: [- 

er. co-director of the Indochina 
Resources Center of V.V-f .kig- 
ton, D.C.; Edward Snyder of 
Washington, head of the 
Friends Committee op National 
Legislation, and Prof. Grace 
Paley of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, representing the War Re- 
sisters League. 
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[AUSTRALIANS ASK 


By IAN STEWART 

Special to The New York Times 


'll TOT'D ATTA 1T0 I py Sues over the 'next few months, gan, former Chief of the Gen'er-jiff ' the "past; "H6 ~ s fated that 

ft S KAMA ID Aim opposition Liberal party al Staff, said in an interview it was certain that the United 

. wu has already accused the Labor that the threat to the security States would “never get em* 

> "DUT’-TUU 'TTUTJU'MCI? Government of neglect in the of the region “must be more broiled on the land in Southeast 

JjlJ 1 i IjIv JL/ |j x i t D field of defense. manifest now.” Asia again” and Australia 

I ' Strategic thinking since the Nnt an Overt Threat would have to “meet the enemy 

nineteen-fifties has revolved . on our own shores.” 

nenenHahiitv of the U S Is around an expectation that the 14 * s „ n ° t n “, es 5„ Al” 9y ert He saw a nse d Ior Australia 
^ ^ ' United States could be relied threat, he said. But the situa- to build up her own defenses 

Being Questioned upon to come to Australia’s hon gives greater scope for anc | become increasingly self-, 

- /■■■___ assistance in the event of an subversion in continguous su ffi c jent while at the same! 

Vv tam stfwart attack on Australian territory, Southeast Asian countries. In t ; me exploiting her treaty rela- 

specL to The xewvork Times under the terms of a security t* 16 long run it could pose ajtionship with the United States 
SYDNEY, Australia, April treaty between Australia New t0 In -;as fu!!y as -possible. , 

7 Thp reversals suffered bv Zealand and the United States, aonesia ana ourselves. , j it is up to Australia, General 

Saieon Government forces have But the spectacle of an em- “J he d° min0 theory has, got Brogan said, to try to persuade 
nromDted calls here for a re- battled ' Saigon Government to be given a certain amount the United States that ' “our 
appraisal of Australian defense standing alone has diminished of credence Ir the dominoes threat is their threat.” The 
planning and the extent to American dependability in the don t fall down right oefore United States is the only ally 
which the country can rely on eyes of - Australian . strategists. < your eyes, a situation can to whom Australia coutd turn,* 
the United States for military At the same time, the swift nevertheless arise in which he added. . 
aid collapse of the Saigon Govern- there will be a creeping paraly peter Young, a former major 

The state of Australia’s de- ment forces has reinforced con- sis throughout the whole area.” j n the intelligence corps of the 
fenses and the future direction cent over the state of Austra- General Brogan said Australia Australian Army, who drew up 
of her foreign policy are ex- lia’s defenses. could not rely on the United a defense policy fof the Labor 

pected to become political is- Lieut. Gen. Sir Mervyn Bro- States in the same way as party and subsequently became 

- 1 — Lt: ~~'rn~A^T mom ' — la critic of the Government 

WASHINGlON POST when the policy was not imple- 

10 April 1975 ■ mepted, ^ said 'recently . in an 

. . , • article in -The Sydney Morning 

; s~%,7 T/ * — Sunday Times, London Herald that morale in the 

UulCT Y OICGS , , „ , (independent). armed forces was “at rock bot- 

■ . • * * tom,” with 10 per cent of the 

The Western diplomatic dominoes officer corps resigning over the' 

, . . ' ' are rapidly falling. As the Communists last two years. 

Indochina Agony ' , take Indochina, -Thailand fUrts with by ] 

No matter how- corrupt the Lon Nol neutralism and Israel feats te spec i nar t b a t Australia faced no 

regime may 'have been, there are a of a "?. th . e . r M l mich ,' Americas fnends defense threat- for the next 

large number of politicians in Asia are -^tightened and her enemies jeer 10 to 15 years. Mr. Young 

„ and elsewhere in the Third World at tlic paper tiger. said the assessment had been. 

. who are profoundly upset by the way. • - — Les Echoes, Paris - f, s a rabonale for inac- 

tt ? S , ST le " t: ° itS ^ bi ' the ' " ' • (flnanCiaI daUy) - ‘Australia, he asserted, can* 

United btates. President Ford has said U.S. ' , “deploy and maintain little- 

-Frankfurter Allgememe Zcitung, pres tige will be damaged if aid to more than one lightly armed 

1 rankfurt (conservative). • south Vietnam is cut off. But con- battalion although one regular 

The US Congress can stomach no tinU6d T* would mer ely. prolong the SsTTnTts waT accepfed'Ts ' 

ioSlrSfiSmeStSfanj' stlU Iurtte - ln ’ pa ‘ r U ' S ' *, jmmrn level r«- 

«««*» *■**«»■« PreS “ Tokyo (independent). S? ^ *. 


of her foreign policy are ex- lia’s defenses, 
pected to become political is- Lieut. Gen. 
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: Other Voices . 


Indochina Agony 

No matter how- corrupt the Lon Nol 
regime may 'have been, there are a 
large number of politicians in Asia 
w and .elsewhere in the Third World 
who are profoundly upset by the way. 
it has been left to its fate by the 
United States. 

—Frankfurter Allgemeine Zcitung, 
Frankfurt (conservative). 

The U.S. Congress can stomach no 
longer the misjudgmeiits, failures, and ' 
plain lies of successive Secretaries of 

State about Indochina The great 

imperative now is to confine Congress' 
understandable retreat into isolation- 
ism. Dismantling NATO by such acts 
f as withdrawing aid from Turkey is 
very much more dangerous to the 
. world than abandoning Indochina. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
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' — Sunday Times, London 

(independent). 

. » 

The Western diplomatic dominoes 
arc rapidly falling. As the Communists 
take Indochina, Thailand flirts with . 
neutralism and Israel fears the specter 
of another Munich. America’s friends 
are frightened and her enemies jeer 
at the paper tiger. 

... . —Les Echoes, Paris 

, . • v (financial daily). 

President Ford has said U.S. 
prestige will be damaged if aid to 
' South Vietnam is cut off. But con- 
tinued aid would merely- prolong the 
war and still further impair U.S. 
prestige.. 

— Yomiuri, Tokyo (independent). 

Cambodia is gone, Vietnam is gone 

Everybody from President Ford 

and Dr. Henry Kissinger down must 
accept this reality. ... ' * 

—The Australian, Canberra 
(independent). 


, By Takashi Oka 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Not American power, but American will is beginning to be 
questioned in Western Europe. 

There is no immediate crisis in transatlantic relationships. 
But Indo-China, the Middle East, and Portugal are in- 
gredients in an uneasy reassessment going on in European- 
chancelleries both of the dangers and difficulties confronting 
the West and of American determination to face up to them. 

‘‘They are not criticizing the United States yet,” one 
diplomat said of his European colleagues. “They know this is 
a difficult and delicate moment. Each problem, be it Vietnam 
or the Arab-lsraeli conflict or Portugal, has its own raison 
d’etre, its own logic, and it would be absurd to say that 
because Congress is refusing further military aid to South 
Vietnam, the American commitment to the Atlantic alliance 
is in question. 

“But relations between nations operate in a context, an 
atmosphere, just as do relations between individuals. What 
the Europeans see is a weakened President and an apparently 
headless congress. That is not a reassuring combination, at a 
time when the Europeans themselves are conscious as never 


before of their own weaknesses — militarily, politically, and 
economically.” 

The British, West German, and even the French foreign 
offices have not so much as hinted criticism of American 
actions, or lack of actions, either in Indo-China or in the 
Middle East. 

The British, who came closest to supporting American 
actions in Vietnam by ordering, then canceling, the dispatch 
of a warship to pick up refugees, say it is far too early to make 
an official assessment. 

It can be said already, however, that what worries the 
Europeans is not the fate of Indo-China. or even of Southeast 
Asia itself. What concerns them is the effect a Vietnam 

d*’b»:lp might have on American public opinion and on the ' 
Congress, on American determination to withstand chal- 
lenges elsewhere that are much more complex than the Berlin 
wall or the Cuban missile crisis. 

Take Portugal. What is happening in that country could be 
considered a progressive tightening of a communist-military 
coalition, the result of which could well be to sever Portugal 
from NATO and deny the United States an Azores air base, or 
to make of Portugal a communist Trojan horse within NATO. 
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What can the United States, or any of the European NATO 
alues do, besides warning of the dangers involved and trying 
to encourage genuinely democratic tendencies in Portugal 9 

, T hs West Eur opean governments themselves are not in a 
neroic mood. 

Margaret Thatcher, leader- of the British Conservatives 
was asked at a political meeting recently whether, in view of 
Vietnam-engendered doubts about American reliability 
Britain should not look to an independent European defense 
fy st ® m -. Eer quick answer was that it was much cheaper for 
t^ntish to rely on American-supplied Polaris missiles. 

The British remain in a parlous economic state. France is 
not much better off. But shouting headlines about Vietnamese 
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Saigon Wt— Opposition politi- 
cians made public yesterday a 
letter from a top government 
official, which quotes United 
States Ambassador Graham 
Martin as saying the evacua- 
tion of orphans “will help cre- 
_ate a shift in American public 
opinion in favor” of South Viet- 
nam. i 

■ The politicians, headed by' 
neutralist Tran Ngoc, Lieng,| 


By Bernard Kaplan 

Special to The Washington posf _ 

PARIS, April 9 — French 
government informants indi- 
' cated today that France's 
diplomatic endeavors during 

- the last few days have laid 
the groundwork for new po- 
litical negotiations in South 
Vietnam that could prevent 
the country - from rapidly 
coming under Communist 

Z control. 

1-4 -However, such hegotia- 

- tions are contingent, on for- 
mation of a new government 

. excluding President Nguyen 

- Van Thieu, the informants 
said after discussions with 
representatives of the Viel- 
cong’s Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government and 
neutralist groups known col- 
lectively as Saigon’s Third 

. Force. 

The French sources said' 
Vietcong representatives 
here confirmed privately 
what they have been saying 
publicly that their only pre- 
condition to negotiations is 
ouster of Thieu. 

French President Valery 
Giseard d’Estaing emerged 
from behind these backst£ge 
manuevers today to give 
Thieu a shove. Obviously re- 
flecting findings of the most 
recent French diplomatic 
BALTIMORE SUN 
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probe, Giseard told his Cabi- 
net that- “the political au- 
thority in Saigon must be 
exclusively in the hands of 
personalities who , make’ 
known their determination 
1 to put into effect” Article 12 
of the 1973 .. Paris peace 
agreement. 1 

This was a reference to 
the peace agreement’s provi- 
sion for three-way negotia- 
tions on South. Vietnam’s po- 
litical future among Saigon,' 
ihs’pRd'- and “third force” 
groups. 

If Thieu remains iii. office,,. 
Giseard added, that could 
destroy “what chances re- 
main of preserving the di- 
, versity of [South Vietnam’s] 
beliefs and characteristics.” 

Giscard’s action was ' pos- 
sibly an unprecedented 
write-off of one chief of : 
state by another even 
though their governments 
remain on formally friendly 
terms. The French have 
never ceased to regard 
themselves as privileged ob- 
servers of Indochinese af- 
fairs because of their for- 
mer colonial ties and contin- 
ued cultural links to the re- 
gion. Apparently, Giseard 
has concluded that the situa- 
tion has become too critical . 


refugees hit a European population still largely determined to 
enjoy their spring holidays. e y t eiernuned to 

An inward-looking Western Europe, preoccunied with its 

AUa ” Uc and feare “ “ 

Kcjysrj -- cons,te m — *4 .™- 

may have to look for a new definition of its commitments. 


ice 


who served as Minister of 
State under President Diem. 
15 years ago, echoed in vir- 
tually „ , identical language, 
Giscard’s call for Thieu’s 
resignation. 

Their call is, not surpris-’ 
ing because several of -those 
at the conference, including 
Cong and Hac, are anxious 
to participate in-the kind of 
negotiations the French; 
would like to. arrange. They, 
were among those 'persons/ 
French reportedly h^Ye* 
been consulting. How much- 
genuine political strength,, 
these exiles represent inside? 
South Vietnam has never 
been clear. , "4" 

Meanwhile, an Air France 1 ’ 
cargo plane left Paris today 
for Laos carrying 15 tons of -, 
medical supplies and food 
ultimately destined ‘ ..for ■ 
areas of .South- Vietnam 
newly occupied by the Com- . 
munists. ,. - 

The supplies are to be fer- 
ried to Hue and Danang by 
DC-3 planes belonging to.' 
the French Military- Mission", 
in Laos, in keeping with the.-. 
French government’s an-" 
nounced policy of providing 
emergency aid impartially 
to civilians both in con- 
quered territory and that 
still hold, by Saigon- 


to be concerned with diplo- 
matic niceties- 
French informants profess 
reasonable ..confidence that. 

’ something less than a to- 
tally Communist South viet- 
t-nam'still could be salvaged 
if Thieu were persuaded to 
y step aside during the next 
. few weeks. Observers in 
. Paris feel this, is a positive 
action to which the United 
States government could 
contribute more than it- is ' 

: doing. But, the French em- 
phasize, time is a key factor 
and the reason why they 
; acted so quickly to try at 
I least lo establish the frame- 
work for new political talks, - 
and then deliberately made 
the fact public. 

The “third force”, factions,, 
many of whose leaders have 
lived for years in Francs, re- 
turned in force here today 
with a news conference at 
which representaitves of an- ’ 
ti-Thieu Catholics, Bud- 
dhists, former ministers of 
the Diem govei-nment, “Unit- 
ed Socialists” and the move- 
ment for - National Self-De- 
termination appeared to- 
' gether. 

Speakers such as Catholic 
spokesman Nguyen Van ‘ 
Cong. Buddhist Tran Hai 
Hac and Ho Phong Minh, 


yl-e-i the orphan airlift . an , 

“inhumane” propaganda ca-m-j 
paign for more U.S. war aid 

and demanded it be stopped 
immediately. 

1 A U.S. Embassy spokesman, 
asked for comment on the let- 
ter written by Dr. Phan Quang 
Dan, deputy premier for social 
welfare, said Ambassador 
Martin “has had as his over- 
riding concern the welfare of 


the orphans.” The spokesman 
said Dr. Dan and Mr. Martin 
met last week on the orphan 
airlift and that Dr. Dan "said 
the evacuation “might also 
have some effect on U.S. pub- 
lic opinion.” 

“The ambassador agreed 

with Dr. Dan’s view but this 
was not the reason for bring- 
ing up the entire matter of the 
orphans. The ambassador’s 
reason and concern was sim- 
ply the welfare of -the chil- 
dren.” ,, _! 

[ The letter was written last j‘ 
Wednesday " to the then-pre- 
mier, 'Tran Thien Khiem, re-ij 
questing prompt clearance for I 


the evacuation of about !, 400 l 
Vietnamese orphans, most oD 
them to the United States. •-[" 

Dr. Dan confirmed the letter 
was authentic but denied quot- 
ing the American ambassador 
direct It or indirectly, lie said 
the letter’s comment on creat- 
ing favorable publicity for the 
South Vietnamese government 
“was my own opinion and that; 
of my friends in the United 
States and Australia.” 

An unofficial translation of 
Dr. Dan’s letter, however, 
-clearly refers to the U.S. am- 
bassador and his intervening 
“directly with, me to ask for 
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permission to evacuate these' 
children en masse aboard ” 

“He stressed that thisevacu-i 
ation along with the millions of 
refugees abandoning Commun- 
ist-controlled zones, will help 
create a shift in American j 
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public opinion in favor of the 
Republic of Vietnam. Espe- 
cially when these children land 
in the United States, they will 
be subject to television, radio 
and press agency coverage 
and the effect will be tremen- 
dous:” 
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Vietcong Aide Pledges Fairness 
For the Children Left by GJ.’s 


SfXClil to The New York Times _ j 

GENEVA, April 9— The Viet- emergency operation underway! 
cong’s representative here said with planes and ships now; 
today that the Provisional Rev- leaving from many points with; 
oiutipnary Government of South supplies for both sides in South) 
iVletnam would treat the chil- Vietnam,” a spokesman for the; 
dren left behind by American United Nations Children’s Fund, 
soldiers without “hatred or dis- known as UNICEF, said, 
.crimination.” The office of the United Na- 

j. “We would raise them to be tions High Commissioner ' for 
real . Vietnamese who would Refugees has already spent half 
contribute to national recon- f * appr0}dmat ei y S 5-mil!ion 

ct hation Pham Van Ba said _ /■ . „ 

at a news conference in re - it has received so far for oper- 
sponse to a auesticn about the ations in Vietnam. The remain- 
American-fathered children of der will be spent shortly, so we 
[Vietnamese mothers. have an urgent need for funds,” 

i In a statement Mr. Ba, who a spokesman for the office said, 
heads the Provisional Revolu- _ . 

tionary Government’s liaison Plaues Sent From Copenhagen 
office with the United Nations Two planeloads of fod and 
here, denounced the airlift of emergency supplies, one for re- 
Viev.iamese children to the ^ j n areas controlled by the! 
United States^ as ^kidnapping vietcon£? anrf the otaI J for 

airlift was “serving evil politi- Saigon, were dispatched by the 
cal aims.” high commissioner’s office from 

Asked whether the children Copenhagen. They are being 
of mixed Vietnamese-American followed by a second shipment 
Pf£ entage W T v/riiio'' by air from the Danish capital 

feS’diiidrS! Sr Ba said that for the Provisional Revolution- 
ise children fathered hy Anieri- *g “ cordir: S “ 

» Srfan »d SflnSs "A7* of flte sup- 

"j. WESass?*" ,1,6 “ s 

hivP T^ hafred’’ hede- The United Nations Refuge 
dared “We are ready to give Agency has purchased $800,000; 
these children all our help and worth of powdered milk, proc- 1 
to raise them to be real Viet- essed meats, antibiotics and vi- 
namese patriots eager to serve taimns m Australia with a do- 
v - - - nation of $1.3o-million from the 


their homeland.” 


Asked if Western journalists Australian Government. Half of 
would be given visas to visit the supplies are to go to each 
South Vietnamese areas under side in South Vietnam. 

Vietcong control, Mr. Ba said it The Australian Government 
was “in our interest” to receive has also given another $1.35- 
foreien newsmen. However, he million to pay the costs of 
said, because of the unsettled transporting the supplies, the 
conditions and the difficulty of agency said, 
insuring the newsmen’s "secur- The UNICF.F spokesman , said 
ity,” it is not possible to have that although shipments were 
them visit now. being .speeded up, “unfortunate- 

Meanwhile, spokesman for Iy all do not go directly to Vi- 
the United Nations agencies etnam because we must await 
involved in the international the authority of one or the oth- 
effort to get emergency supplies er governments before landing' 
to refugees in South Vietnam them.” 

announced that the agencies! “We are now discussing Iand- 
werc stepping up the tempo ofjing rights in Hanoi for planes 

their meivv missions. 'that the Australian Government 

“We ere netting a regular Ins offcrc-d us.” he said. 


White House Says Private 
Pledge Was Also Reflected 
in Public 'Statements. 

RESPONSE TO JACKSON 

Statement Asserts Promise 
Was Made Before 73 Ban 
- on Military Operations - 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, April 9— ■ 
The White House said today 
that President Richard ' M. 
Nixon privately, assured the 
Saigon Government in 1973 
that the United States would 
react vigorously to a major 
Communist violation of the 
Vietnam cease-fire agreement. 

A statement, issued in re- 
sponse to charges of "secret 
agreements” leveled by Sena- 
tor Henry M. Jackson, said the 
assurances, which also included 
pledges of aid, did not differ in 
substance from what Mr. Nixon 
and others w'ere saying publicly 
at the time. 

It was the first time the 
American public was told that, 
as part of an effort to -enlist 
Saigon’s support for the cease- 
fire accord, Mr. Nixon had 
privately assured President 
Nguyen Van Thieu that the 
United States would not pas- 
sively watch another Commu- 
nist offensive. 

Assurances Became Moot 

The White House said the 
private assurance as well as 
public warnings issued by Mr. 
Nixon were no longer valid 
because of the Congressional 
ban on American combat ac- 
tivity in Iindochina imposed in 
August, 1973. 

i The Saigon Government was 
informed of the Congressional 
action, which in effect made 
any nssurnnt moot. 

1 Ronn Nessen, the White 
House press secretary, said 
there had been letters between 
Mr. Nixon and Mr, Thieu as 
part of an exchange surround- 
ing the signing of the cease- 
fire in Paris on Jan. 27, 1973. 

A senior aide to Secretary 
of State Kissinger said that 


Mr. Nixon, in one letter before 
the signing, promised that' the 
United States would react to a 
major Communist attack - sim- 
ilar to the -1972 spring offen- 
sive. The official said Mr. 
Nixon was not more specific 
about the nature of such 
reaction. • . 

The question of assurances 
has been under discussion here 
'because of efforts to induce 
Congress' to live up to unspeci- 
. fied comitments made to 
Saigon. 

When questioned about the 
commitments. President Ford 
and Mr. Kissinger have re-i 
ferred,to moral obligations. In) 
a news conference on March' 
26, Mr. Kissinger acknowl- 
edged that the Nnxon Adminis- ' 
•tration had told Saigon that if 
it cooperated with the cease- 
fire, Congress would probably 
: appropriate needed aid funds. 
But no mention was made of 
assurances about reaction to a 
Communist offensive. 

The question of a possible 
assurances in case of a Com-! 
munist offensive was raised 
when the Ambassador Tran 
Kim Phuong of South Vietnam 
said on television last week 
that the United States had 
promised that “it would not 
stand idly by” in case of a new 
conflict, but was doing just 
that. 

When the State Department 
was asked whether the United! 
States had promised to inter- 
vene militarily, the State De- 
partment said “there was no 
such specific commitment." 
There is no record of Mr. Kis- 
'singer’s being asked about such 
a pledge. 

The entire development 
Seemed to have more political 
than diplomatic ramifications. 
The White House seemed de- 
termined to demonstrate that 
Mr. Jackson’s charges of "se- 
cret agreements,” with the im- 
plication of deception, were 
unfounded. 

. Mr. Ford was reported to 
have told Congressional leaders 
today that there were no secret 
agreements. 

Representative John B. An- 
derson, Republican of Illinois, 
said after the meeting: 

“We were assured that there 
are no private, off-the-record 
assurances on the part of this 
Government to the Government 
of South Vietnam.” 

Mr. Anderson said that Mr. 
Ford had told the group there 
were “no hidden chapters yet 
to be revealed.” 

Accusation by Jackson 

Yesterday, on the Senate 
floor, Mr. ,'ack>rn. Democrat, 
of Washington and a leading, 
contender for the 1976 Demo-! 
cratic Presidential 'nomination, i 
said: I 

“I have ben reliably informed! 
that there exist between the! 
governments of the United; 
States and South Vietnam se- 
cret agreements which envision 
fateful American decisions yet 
whose, very existence has never 
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been acknowledged." • (agreement 

Mr. Jackson said he 'did not | 8 


actually know the details of the- . Documents Not Released Congressional investigation, Christmas. * 

agreements but had been toldj In answer to questions, Mr. contending that the White . In that period, Gen Alex- 

of their existence in recent! Nessen said he would not make House statement cast doubt on ander M. Haig ir., then Mr' 
days by a highly reliable in-! the private assurances public its whole Indochina policy. Kissinger’s deputy,’ went to' 
formant. He demanded that the because such documents are not Mike Mansfield, the Senate Saigon with further’ assurances! 
White House make them public usually released. ^ Majority Leader, said that there This was the time when Presi-^ 

and that Secretary of State Mr. Jackson said in his Sen- should be an investigation by dent Nixon’s letter ’was! 
Kissinger, if necessary, be sum- a * e speech that Mr. Ford had the Foreign Relations end delivered. ' | 

jnoned under oath to testify, only just learned of the "secret Armed Sendees Committees. Acmrrf h<irr^ n « I 

'He repeated that demand today.' agreements,” but Mr. Nessen A review of public statements „ oanva u. !>. Role J 
After consultations with Mr j -aid the. assurances were made made by President Nixon in ihe Pani3 accord barred all! 

Kissinger, Mr. .NesSen issued! known to President Ford "a day 1973 supports the White House £ ombat activity by the Unitcdf 

the following statement- j or so after taking office.” ! contention that the United fttates > but allowed military aid; 


j* He repeated his call for a! (States had bombed Hanoi over 
Congressional investigation, (Christmas. 


tne iouowmg statement: I uiui.c. comenuon mat tne United mmiary am: 

"Assurances to the Republic,' Mr - Nessen wa » pressed for States had pledged continued! °, n a one-for-one basis to re- r 
of Vietnam as to both United' the axact wordin g of the secret aid to Saigon and had left open|,P Iace equipment. There was no 
States assistance and United’ documents, particularly a s they the possibility of military in- i ban 0,1 economic aid. 

States enforcement of the Paris m ^ht relate to American milk volvement. There was no rec- . ?. n 2 ws conference after 
agreement were stated clearly involvement, but he in- ord of any private assurances initialing of the accord, Mr." 
and publicly by President i Msted that there was no dif- :to President Thieu. Kissinger said on Jan. 24, 1973,' 

Nixon. ference between what was said j Mr. Kissinger, then President that aid would be sought- for. 

"The publicly stated policy I”! public and in private in early 'Nixon’s adviser on national se- Sai S on - but he refused to an-* 
and intention of the United 73. , _ T j j curity. affairs, began cease-fire swer * “hypothetical question” 

States Government to continue Enough the White House; f negotiations with Le Due Tho on .Y., * f he United State? 
to provide adequate economic statement feu short of confirm-j | of North Vietnam in Paris in ^ case of a new 

and military assistance and to in g that there were actual se-j j October, 1972. With an accord' cf ^ se :. , , 

react vigorously to major viola- c F et agreements, .Mr. Jackson | in sight, Mr. Kissinger flew to . e first threat by the United - 
tions of the Paris agreement re- clearly felt his original charge Saigon to persuade President ,, t0 use force against 

iflect«d confidential ex-hanepe had been vindicated - , . , Thieu to accept the accord. North Vietnam occurred in Mr. 

Iff a 5 x “.han 0 e s At a news conference today, From all accounts Mr Kis- Nixons news conference on 

i tion and President 1 ThSa t the he s aid tha Whi * e House should singer assured Mr. Thieii that Marcb , 13 : 1973, Alarmed by 
rime d Th ' the niake Pubhc the commur.ica- the United States would keep ^ e P°[ ted infiltration into the 

! .u. ... Nons to President Thieu. air and naval forces in the'area s °uth. Mr. Nixon said: 


“In substance theorivate ex V rresiueni imeu. air and naval forces in the'area! salQ: . | 

changes do nofdiff-r P from what Mr. Jackson -said that if they 0 be pressed into service in Vor ^ e v . have informeo the 
«roo i Wna r were Just a reiteration or what case of a new conflict North Vietnamese of our con- 

concern. 
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By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 
and Robert P Hey 
Staff correspondents of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Secret Nixon assurances to support 
Saigon militarily — now confirmed by the 
Ford White House — has a two-pronged 
impact on presidential foreign-policy ; 
planning: 

r It will result in Congress demanding 
more detailed knowledge of future presi- 
dential foreign-policy actions. 

• Specifically, the President could 
meet even more suspicion and opposition 
in Congress should he decide to push for 
additional military aid for Vietnam. 

White House press secretary Ron Nes- 
sen, answering Sen. Henry M. Jackson’s 
charge that there were secret agreements 
between the U.S. and South Vietnam, 
acknowledged that former President 
Nixon had “confidential exchanges” in 
which he assured the Saigon government 
the United States would “react vigor- 
ously” to violations by Hanoi of the Paris 
peace agreements. 

However, Mr. Nessen sought to min- 
imize this agreement by saying that “in 
substance the private exchanges do not 
differ from what was stated publicly 

He also said that the agreements were 
now moot because a Jaw Congress sub- 
sequently passed "ruled out the possi- 
bility of American military reaction to 
violations” of the Paris peace agreement. 


By George C. Wilson 

Washington Post Sta ft Writer ' 

South Vietnam will fall’ 
unless the United States 
rushes extra military aid to 
the Saigon government, the 
Army Chief of Staff said \ 
yesterday 

Gen. Fred C. Weyand, in-> 
giving this assessment to the , 
Senate and House Armed 
Services Committees in sep- 
arate closed hearings, de- 
clined to say how much he 
thought was needed, noting,., 
that he has not yet given.; 
President Ford detailedn 
' recommendations from Wey-, 
and’s fagt-finding mission to 
Vietnam. 

The Associated Press, 
said yesterday that State 
Department sources put 
Weyand ’s extra m'titnry aid , 

members of both the Sen/ 
ate ansi liuu-e Armed A-v.-.. 

Ices Committees said Wey- a 
and did not disclose any 1 
specific figures. i -? 

Chairman John C. Btennis 
(D-Miss.) of the Senates 
Armed Services Committee^ 
said he did not recall Wey- T 
- and’s using any specific fig- 


be willing to support send- 
ing more military aid t£>a 
South Vietnam, but declined® 
to say how much. 2 

The senator said that per- 
haps Congress would be’* 
willing to hasten payment to i 
the Saigon government of " 
money originally scheduled'* 
_ to go there in fiscal 1976, ini' 
stead of continuing to argue?T 
whether the Ford adminis- 
tration's request for an ex- 
tra $300 million above the 
$700 million already appro- 
priated for ‘miliatry aid. 
should be approved. e * 

Summing up Weyand'j 
testimony . in the closed 
hearing, Stennis told report- 
ers that it boiled down to 
the assertion that "some ad- 
ditional military aid was 
necessary for the survival ofA 
South Vietnam.”. ^ 

• Weyand, in a brief appear- 
ance outside the Senate 
committee hearing room, 
said he felt that all was not 
lost in South Vietnam. 
"They’re getting an opportu- 
nity now to put it back to- 
gether again,” Weyand said. 

“I think they certainly 
have a chance to have tiie 
kind of life they’ve been try- 
ing to obtain under the sort 
of political ’system that 
would lu; acceptable. . to 
them,” Weyand said of the 
South Vietnamese. ; 

As Stennis and’ Weyand 
offered their assessments in 
an office building corridor, 
a choir from Ridgewood, 

. N.J., was singing sacted and 
patriotic songs in the back- 


ures. .Stennis said ,he would4 - ground— sometime^ «, drown*;. 
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' lag out both men! , 

Stennis argued that more 
military aid might help the 
. Saigon government negoti- 
ate a more favorable peace 
■ with North Vietnam. 

“If they make a strong 
military showing with some 
military aid,” Stennis said, 
‘‘then it’s a question of what 
North Vietnam is .willing to 

• BALTIMORE SUN 
10 April 1975 


pay in military effort to end 
the war.” 

If instead of putting up a 
strong fight the South Viet- 
namese “virtually surren- 
der,” Stennis said, they run 
the risk of “being annihi- 
lated as a people and mur- 
dered as individuals.” 

The House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee-voted 27 to 2 


to hear Weyanjd's* report on 
the military situation in. Vi- 
etnam in closed session af- 
ter hearing that this was , 
President ' Ford’s i desire. 
Reps. Bob Carr (D-Mich.) 
and Thomas J. Downey (D-i 
N.Y.) voted against closing, 
the hearing to the public. ' 

N2>/ YORK TIMES 


5 April 1975 

TheC 


among imeiiioes. 


T By MATTHEW J. SEIDEN 

Sun Staff Correspondent .1 

■ Saigon— South Vietnam s op- nist victories, the “third force” 
position figures of all stripes was SCO rned by establishment 
now are meeting and planning .politicians and largely ignored 
with a sense of urgency as they |jjy foreign press. Now it 
feel that their big moment on a sudden, new popu- 


the stage of Vietnamese history 
soon may be at hand. 


parity.*. 


The Communists have said ^Many are turning to ^us now 
repeatedly that they will nego- for secunty/ hoping to^bejpco- 
tiate when President Nguyen tected ijy the 'association: with 
Van Thieu resigns. Despite a. us if the Qirnmunists ’come,”'' 
unanimous vote of no-confi-j Madam Thanh said. “Still, we 
dnce in the Senate, which is I need to be united now to get; 
controlled by men who used i rid of Thieu, so .we 'welcome 
to be his strong supporters, i fbeir siroporf.” r 7 
Mr. Thieu adamantly refuses After years of physical sut- 
to step down. fering and political Msuppres- 

President Thieu’s intransig- sion'/uhder,- the : Thieu;; govern- 
ence and the imminent threat I ment; : Madam Thanh .says: 
of a Communist attack on this; “We are most optimistic mow. 
city are pushing previously ir-| The situation is going in the 
reconcilable opposition figures; direction we were expecting. If 
together— at least on the im- j Thieu -steps/down werean help 
mediate issues— for the first negotiate, a peaceful settlement 
^ me - and create a new. government 

With the growing possibility of.ieeondliationt^f^j'jj'-ftatw . 
of a Communist victory, right-, r ffie'^'sadiinjeinbS^^" her 
wing, establishment-oriented, group who .stayed in Da Nang 
anti-Thieu figures such as Tran and Hue after those cities, fell 
Van Tuven, 62-year-old opposi- last, month now are active in 
tion leader in the lower house the new administration there, 
of the National Assembly, sud- While, these developments In 
denly are moving to associate the .opposition movement . are 
themselves with more radical interesting:- reflections of the 
leaders like Madame Ngo Ba .current military situation, ... it| 
Thanh, the outspoken opposi- seems unlikely that- even sn 
jtion lawyer who is still under 'organized unified opposition 
house arrest after two years i movement could succeed now 


in prison. 

, Mr. Tuyen said he is actively 


in- dislodging President Thieu. 
■ So -far, the opposition . has 


allied with former Premier said it' would not resort to vio- 
Nguyen Cao Ky and retired lence to get rid of President 
Gen. Duong Van (Big) Minh. Thieu. However,- Mr.' Tuyen 


and “co-operating'’ with 


said yesterday that “if Thieu 


radical Buddhist and Catholic refuses to be moved by mod-; 
clergymen and lay leaders crate means, we will be forced 
such as Madame Thanh who to - use ' violence — a- military' 1 
call themselves the “third coup, or . an uprising; in . the 
; force.” -. streets.” - ; ’ X S' : •'*” ' i 

Be lore this year's Comniu-j 


By Donald Kirk 

Our national leader has forecast an 
“unbelievable horror show,’ 4 and his 
opponents have adduced opinions and 
facts to show' it isn’t true — that there 
■*" will not be any semblance of a "blood- .' 
bath” if Communist forces win in 
. Cambodia and then in Vietnam. The 
dialogue resembles a shouting match 
in which one man accuses the other of 
lying, and neither has the final evi- 
' dence to prove his point. 

Yet, in a very short time the 
evidence may emerge-— in the form of 
a “bloodbath” if President Ford is 
right about the consequences of Con- 
' gressional refusal to provide aid for 
Cambodia. 

Or, if some of his, critics , are right, 
'.then the Khmer Rouge after having 
conclusively defeated the Cambodian 
Army militarily will seek only to install 
their own peaceful rule in the central 
seat of power, thus solidifying the hold 
they have already gained over most 
.of the countryside. 

Regardless of the “right” or “wrong” 
of the bloodbath debate, however,. one 
point emerges more clearly than" any- 

• other— that the United States should 
seek to negotiate a surrender that will 
insure, as much as is possible, no 
chance of a bloodbath and, at the same 
time, forestall further fighting and kill- 
ing of the nonbloodbath variety. 

(Since the term "bloodbath” first 
came into vogue in the Indochinese 
conflict, no one seems to have applied 
it to the war itself — only to the pos- 
sible consequences of ending the war.) 
The President, while reiterating the 
"bloodbath theory, should" 4 make the 
final concession in Cambodia by de- 
claring that the United States now is 

• prepared not only to cut off aid but i 
to assist in the orderly transfer of 
power to the Khmer Rouge. 

The only reason for continuing to 
proffer any aid at all should be to 
shore up an interim structure in Phnom 
Penh and other enclaves until com- 
pletion of the transition to Khmer 
Rouge authority. The departure on 

Premier Long Buret provides the per- 
fect pretext, if any were needed, for, 

' a clear, * public offer of negotiations i 
leading to surrender. 

To charges that such a radical de-' 
parture from previous policy would 
amount to "betrayal” of our “ally," 
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Richard t. SiroiA ■- , 

Vietnam: the mora 

^ Washington 
i find I must take exception to a sentence in 
the Monitor editorial “What kind of a people 
we are,” March 28 . 1975: 

"This newspaper’s position is in line with the 
expressed motive of Dr. Kissinger in honoring 
a moral if not a. legal commitment to South 
Vietnam.” ... ... ... . 

• 1' may misunderstand this, and perhaps I 
, express it too baldly, but I cannot accept the 
proposition that I have a moral commitment 
to support a war which I regard as immoral. - 
: The argument divides itself, I think, in two: 
What..is moral and- what is practical. Let us 
approach them- in that order. The United 
States blundered its way into a struggle which,. 

I . believe, .it never - understood. It was a 
political; war. in a remote area in a small 
country conducted by guerrillas and feeding 
on subversion, but a succession of American 
presidents interpreted it as a global test 
between rival ideologies where U.S. victory in 
any case .would be easy over little brown men 
in black pajamas but where, on the. other 
hand, if there were not victory, other nations 
as far away as the Philippines^ and Japan 
might topple to. communism .like f allin g 
dominoes. -- A - //■ 

Like many' Americans I became gradually 
convinced that the postulates .upon which we 
entered the war were mistaken if not fanciful, 
“hough I honor the idealism and since'*’*" 1 ' 
those who still accept them. A'iA •-■ 

- 'David Halberstam in his book “The Best and 
The Brightest” argues (Page 561) that Amer- 
ican leadership never grasped the idea “that 
this was a revolutionary war, and that the 
other side held title to the revolution because 
of the colonial war” (i.e., against France) 
“which had just ended." It helps explain, says 
Halberstam, “why their soldiers would fight . 
and die, and ours would not ; why their leaders 

- were skillful and brave, and ours were jnept 

and corrupt. . 

Many will disagree with this, of course, but 
the opinion polls seem to indicate that the- 1 
great mass of Americans now feel that the 
Vietnam adventure was a mistake, and that 

- further military aid should be diminished to 
-the limited amount voted by Congress and in 


1 and the practical 

the pipeline. Although Dr. Kissinger and i 
President Ford disagree, the House Demo- 
cratie caucus upheld this 189 to 49. In short, 
has not America’s “moral” obligation been 
met by the expenditure of billions of dollars 
and 55,000 lives? Who is wise enough to 
determine the “moral” cut-off point for an 
obligation to the corrupt government of* 
President Thieu, .which suppresses news- , 
papers, allegedly. , has thousands of political 
prisoners, and declines to submit itself to a 
supervised election? 

The second point is on the practical sider 
the wisdom and timing of Dr. Kissinger’s 
appeal '(editorially supported, March 23). for. 
military aid' beyond that proposed fcy Con- 
gress. “The problem we face in Indo-China is 
an- elementary question of what kind of a 
people we are,” Dr. Kissinger declared. 

It seems to some (though hawks may 
disagree) that Cambodia is doomed. For haps 
we'have an obligation to re-equip President 
Loa Nol on his visit abroad to return to his . 
country and fight again,- but how about the 
wisdom of such action simply as a cash; 
investment? " ; • - . ' A. .-iy 

And Vietnam? Compassionare aid, cer- 
tainly, but Kissinger aid? Many will, think 
. twice. The decline cf Thieu’s territory has 
. been precipitate — from the report of the 
North’s capture of Kcntum and Pleiku Proy- 

w “ t-VJ T JCVWl J ViUVtUVVt , • 

Page 1, col. 8, March 19) to the stunning loss of 
half its territory. Anyone who heard the CBS 
eyewitness, broadcast of Bruce Dunning of 
mutinous South Vietnam soldiers command- 
eering an evacuation plane meant for women 
and children must feel that morale has sunk : 
low. A . dispatch to the New York Times by ; 
Bernard Weinraub from Saigon, March 28, I 
estimates that the Communists have captured , 
a billion dollars worth- of abandoned U.S. i 
military materiel. (The artillery bombard- 
ment of Cambodia’s capital, Phnom Penh, is 
now reportedly being carried out more ac- 
curately with captured U.S. guns.) Is -“Kis- 
singer aid” wise as a cash investment? 

Speaking personally it seems unwise to me, ‘ I 
but I am even more bothered by being told it is ! 
a moral obligation. - - - i 

7 •• 7 - .i. -»■ .-^* 4 . > ' 7^* /; 


the only answer can be that we have 1 
no choice. The American people have 
clearly demonstrated their will, not: 
only through polls but through Con- 
gress as well. '* 

Yet, a White House or State Depart- , 
ment analyst might respond, is it con- 
ceivable that the United States can 
negotiate a surrender? Would the 
Khmer Rouge hierarchy, ranging from ■ 
the titular chief of .state, Prince,: 
Norodom Sihanouk, residing in Peking, 
to the de facto leader, Khieu Samphan 
in Cambodia, consider talks of any 
kind? • In view of the frequent refusal 
of the Khmer Rouge to negotiate at all, : 
'the question is legitimate. 

One must ask, however, whether any . 
American leader has approached the 
backers of the Khmer Rouge, notably ’ 
the Soviet Union and China, with a ' 
declaration of intent to surrender. 

So far all the “peace” offers emanat- 
ing from Phnom Penh have essentially 
been demands for a cessation of the 
fighting — something the Khmer Rouge 
clearly has no intention of doing so 
long as it keeps on winning. It does 
.not help to accuse the Khmer Rouge 
of all manner of crimes, of seeking : 
to enforce dictatorial rule, . of failure 
to win the support of the peasantry, 
many of whom have fled Khmer Rouge 
regions when they had the chance. 

The reality, regardless of the right , 
or wrong, is that the Khmer Rouge ’ 
has the leadership and the weapons. , 
The American obligation, at this point, ; 
is not to encourage endless conflict, : 
with the inevitability of more pro- 
longed suffering and dying, by Supply- 
ing stopgap infusions of aid. The : 
United States, beyond recognizing the 
realities, must now acknowledge de- 
feat, whatever the underlying causes/* 
and then sue for orderly surrender. ' 
It is the only “way out.” t ' 

Far from vainly attempting to per- ' 
suade Moscow and Peking to scale 
down arms shipments or to dissuade 
North Vietnam from relaying then? to : 
the Khmer Rouge, American officials 
should admit the utter futility of any 
tactic other than that of yielding — , 
quickly if not gracefully. . 

It may be the only way to prevent 
the “bloodbath” so often predicted by 
Washington. And, if applied -success- 
fully in Cambodia, the formula of 
orderly but definitive surrender .may 
prove the only viable “way out” of 
South Vietnam as well. 

Donald Kirk, formerly Far East cor- 
respondent for The Chicago Tribune 
is an Edward R. Murrow Fellow at the 
Council on Foreign Relations. _ x . 
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What, if anything, do the people and Government 
of the United States now owe to the people and Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam? This question does not -admit 
of any easy answer, entangled as it is in considera- 
tions of ethical responsibility political commitment, and 
strategic self-interest, as well as the ambiguities of a 
6hared. history between a very powerful nation and a 
very weak one. 

Beyond the clear call of human fellow feeling, there 
resides the hard and complex political question of the 


relationship between the United States and South Viet- 
nam. The South Vietnamese Ambassador to Washington 
stated bitterly that the world could draw “only one 
possible conclusion: . . . that is, it is safer to be an ally 
of the Communists, ,and it looks like it is fatal to be an 
ally of the United States.” 

At his news conference last week, President Ford 
implicitly criticized the Democrat ic-controlled Congress 
for its failure to appropriate all the funds he had re- 
quested for Vietnamese military aid. Secretary of De- 
fense Schlesinger meanwhile has repeatedly stated his 
view that this country has a moral — though not a legal 
— commitment to continue aid indefinitely to . South 
Vietnam, a commitment allegedly given before Saigon 
agreed to sign the Paris peace protocols in 1973.'- - 

“I think that it was strongly stated to the South 
Vietnamese Government that the United States Govem- 
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■merit intended to see to it that the Paris accords were ■ 
indeed enforced,” Secretary Schlesinger said a few 
days ago. . 

It is clear that any such commitment, if it was ever 
made, ‘has no legal basis. The Paris accords permit 
one-for-one replacement of military equipment but do 
not obligate the United States v to provide such help. If 
' Secretary of State Kissinger, V-he chief negotiator of 
those accords, offered private assurances of aid or, 
more ambitiously, intimated that the United States 
would respond to North Vietnamese violations with re- 
newed bombing or the reintroduction of ground troops, 
he has never acknowledged doing so. 'At his news con-' 
ference explaining the Paris agreements on Jan. 24, 
1973, Mr. Kissinger said categorically: “There are no 
secret understandings.” 

If such understandings ever existed the Government 
of South Vietnam has been on notice for more than a,., 
year and a half that they would not be fulfilled. Effec- 
tive Aug. 15, 1973,. the Nixon Administration accepted q 
a ban imposed by Congress againt. further .bombing:: • 
anywhere -in Vietnam or Cambodia.? ' ; 

That leaves open the question of? military aid, ?which' •• 
has continued but on a declining basis. It has been the 
position of this newspaper, particularly" in' view' of the 
intensified North Vietnamese attacks of recent months 
in open violation of the Paris agreements, that the . 
United States should continue to provide military aid ! 
to South Vietnam for a definitely limited period, but 
possibly as much as the next three years. Legal com- 
mitments and diplomatic hints aside, there is always 
an implicit responsibility not to abandon a military 
ally if- it has any prospect of making a go of it. » 

The sudden collapse of much of South Vietnam’s ! 
army however, makes the military aid question moot. 
Poor generalship and a breakdown in morale — not an ’ 
immediate shortage of equipment and ammunition — 
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caused the rout of recent days. Unless the Saigon 
Government can coon achieve a remarkable reversal 
of the military situation, the fate of trie country. will 
have been settled before further American equipment 

could make any difference. '' ’ .. 

■■■*,.* * ' 

It is never easy to come to terms with. failure and dis- 
appointment, even if it is the failure of an effort that 
was mistaken in its basic premises, as America’s in- 
volvement in Vietnam was. The United States made, a 
fundamental miscalculation of its own national interests 
in intervening on a large-scale in 1965 and fighting there 
for three years. It then spent the next five years trying 
to extricate itself while at the same time hoping that . 
“Vietnamization” of the war would gradually enable . 
South Vietnam to fight successfully on its own. That 
gamble appears now to have failed. ' 

If challenged, a nation’s sense of its own honor can 
never much exceed its perception of its own vital 
interests. Southeast Asia has never been an area of vital 
American interest. Only the gratuitous American inter- 
vention made it appear to be such an area. The lives, 
money and energy expended were out of all proportion 
to any discernible American interest. When means and 
ends are so disproportionate, a shift in policy sooner or 
later becomes inevitable. For seven years since President 
Johnson withdrew as a candidate for re-election and 
initiated the Paris peace talks, the United States has been 
trying to withdraw from that over-commitment and yet 
create conditions in which South Vietnam could continue 
on its own. The events of recent weeks have sadly proved 
that South Vietnam co’rid not prevail militarily unless 
helped by American bombing and probably also by Amer- 
ican cround. troops. Regardless of their lingering sense 
of obligation, the American people, long ago rightly 
determined that those are heavy costs that they would, 
not pay again i;i Southeast Asia. 


7hy the 



5» -The collapse in South Vietnam, so 
"stunning and unexpected in both 
.Washington and Hanoi, can be traced 
to disastrous interaction between Pres- 
ident Nguyen Van Thieu’s personali- 
ty — authoritarian, stubborn but im- 
pulsive — with new military conditions. 
■; -For the White House to cast all 
blame on congressional reduction of 
fhilitary aid is propagandists overkill, 
privately admitted as such by expert 
administration analysts. Even farther 
from the truth are American doves, 
dancing on South Vietnam’s grave and 
proclaiming “insurgent” victory in a 
“civil war” as proof of their own recti- 
tude. 

Undeniable demoralization caused 
by diminished U.S. support cannot in 
itself explain units of the Sw'.h Viet- 
namese Armv,(AKVN) dissolving with- 
out. firing a shot, nor can this he 
rationalized as a Communist political 
triumph. Actually, fear of communism 
helped produce panic that turned 
Thieu’s attempts to cope with reduced 
ftiilitary means into tragedy. 

Understanding of the collapse must 
begin with this bedrock reality: not 
even in their most euphoric stage have 
old Vietnam hands ever felt the ARVN, 


“Military withdrawal ivithout prior planning was 
unlikely to succeed. What doomed it ivas the flood 
of civilian refugees which began immediately 


could match the blend of discipline 
"and fanaticism instilled into North 
Vietnamese troops by a police state. 

Against the world’s finest infantry- 
men, Saigon has had two equalizers 
the past decadfe. The primary equali- 
zer: the threat of U.S. bombers de- 
vastating the North Vietnamese home- 
land, viewed with apprehension by 
the Politburo in Hanoi so long as 

Mi, hard Af. Nixon' was in (he White 

House no matter what Congress pro- 
hibited. The secondary equalizer: su- 
perior firepower and mobility supplied 
the AItVN by Washington. Those 
equalizers became even more vital 
after Saigon was forced to sign the 
January 1973 cease-fire that provided 
no enforcement of Communist com- 
pliance. 

Communist capture three . months 


ago of Phuoc Binh, then only the sec- 
ond provincial capital to fall in the 
second Indochinese war, exposed dis- 
integration of the two equalizers — 
a transcendent development duly 
noted in both Hanoi and Saigon. Hanoi- 
ologists here believe the absence of 
U.S. reaction to Phuoc Binh’s fall 
finally convinced the Politburo that 
American bombers would menace the 
North no longer. That, battle also 
brought home to Saigon the contrast 
between North Vietnamese regulars, 
splendidly supplied by Moscow and 
Peking, and the ARVN with no new 
equipment or spare parts received ' 
this fiscal year thanks to congress- 
ional cuts (which limited U.S. aid to 
fuel and ammunition). 

■ Emboldened by Phuoc Binh, Hanoi 
last month struck at Ban Me Thuot. 
Loss of that xqmote provincial capital 
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in the Central' Highlands, while unim- 
portant strategically, may rival Dien 
Bien Phu as. seminal battles of Indo- 
china because of its. impact on. the 
mind of Nguyen Van Tliieu. 

The AItVN division, a notoriously 
weak unit inexplicably unprepared for 
the assault, was cut to shreds. More 
important than the division’s loss was 
inability to reinforce Ban Me Thuot, 
thanks to the shortage of C-130 trans- 
port planes. That dramatized for Thieu 
the dissolution of the secondary equal- 
izer, leading him to his fateful decision 
to abandon the Central Highlands. 

‘ No military operation is more dif- 
ficult and hazardous than a retrograde 
y movement — withdrawal under enemy 
pressure. Yet this retreat was ordered 
•without any planning by the high 
command. 

It was here that Thieu’s stubborn- 
ness had tragic consequences. Under- 
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standably bitter over reduced U.S. 
aid, he did not consult Washington.. 
Without warning or planning, Thieu 
ordered unprepared generals to move 

south — immediately. Lt. Gen. Ngd 
Quang Truong, corps commander in 
the northern provinces and the 
ARVN’s most esteemed officer, object- , 
ed but had no chance- to debate. 

Military withdrawal without prior 
planning' was unlikely to succeed. 
What doomed it was the flood of civil- 
ian refugees which began immediately. 
That these refugees moved toward, 
not away from, the fighting to escape 
the Communists contradicts the crow- 
ing of American doves such as former 
Sen. J. W. Fulbright and Dr: Daniel 
Ellsberg about the people's victory 
in a civil war. 

But the refugees made resistance 
impossible, spread panic and despair 
and perhaps unwittingly ensured Com- 


mimist victory. The crack 1st ARVN 
division, which fought valiantly .in 
many battles, is no more — dispersed 
ignominiously without being defeated. 
Much of the elite marine division 
has suffered a similar fate. 

The tragedy in South Vietnam can- 
not be compared to the disintegration 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s army a genera- 
tion ago. Unlike China in 1949, there 
is neither massive defection to Hanoi 
of government troops nor joyous wel- 
comes to the conquerors by happy 
villagers. Rather, the inevitability of 
Hanoi’s fierce legions, firmly backed 
by their allies, triumphing over Sai- 
gon’s less spartan forces, slowly aban- 
doned by their great ally, has been 
grotesquely accelerated by the strange 
conduct of President Thieu, so marked 
by haste and anger. 
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. . By Anthon y Lewis 

BOSTON, Apr; 6— As World War II 
ended, millions of civilian lives were 
saved by emergency relief measures. 
The:United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration provided medi- 
cin», food and shelter without bound- 
aries of place or .politics, caring among < 
others for eight million displaced per- 
sons. Many countnes contributed. But 
the- crucial factor was the extraordi- 
nary generosity of the United States, 
which supplied more than half of 
UNRRA’s resources. 

The American instinct for generosity 
js making itself felt again now, in re- 
sponse to tire human tragedy in Viet- 
nam. The reactions of ordinary people, 
the telephone calls flooding relief agen- 
cies, the offers to adopt Vietnamese 
children— all these show an over- 
whelming desire to help the innocent 
victims of the war. 

But the good will has not, so far, 
produced much actual help for the 
people who need it. In Vietnam, Ameri- 
can ships have picked up a few refu- 
gees— and taken them to other places : 
of doubtful safety. In this country, the 
impression is of chaos: officials have 
given no clear view of what our pol- 
icy is or how the public can help, 

The problem is to join the mood ■ 
here, the deep and genuine desire to 
help, with the need on the ground. The 
need is urgent. Millions of Vietnamese 
are separated from their homes, often 
from their families, living without ade- 
quate food or shelter or safe water. 
Help is required now. 

President Ford has spoken more 
than once of sending humanitarian aid. 
Now the time has come for deeds. 
Them are that he and the corn- 
try can take, at once, to relieve the 
misery of the Vietnamese. 

e The President should appoint a 
. single person to coordinate all Ameri- 
1 can relief efforts, and to carry on 


the necessary relationships with the 
United Nations and other countries. 
The appointee should be someone 
known and respected abroad and ca- 
pable of attracting bipartisan support 
at home. 

A single responsible head has always 
been essentia! to the success of large 
rpKof efforts. The American examples 
include Herbert Hoover after World 
War I and Herbert Lehman as chief 
of UNRRA alter World War II. The 
United Nations has just chosen some- 
one to coordinate all of its emergency 
Vietnam relief operations: Sir Robert 
Jackson, the eminent Australian who 
was deputy chief of UNRRA and has 
handled many international assign- 
ments since then. 

e Some Americans apparently be- 
lieve that we can end the nightmare 
of the Vietnamese, and salve our own 
consciences, by flying people out of 
Vietnam. That is illusion, and we 
shall have to get over it if we are 
going to deal with the problem in its 
true scale. 

There is an obligation to those 
high Vietnamese officials most closely 
associated with the United States over 
the years, and to children fathered by 
Americans. But even the flight of chil- 
dren that have taken place, for all the 
goodwill of the Americans involved, 
are a dubious symbol. A bitter South 
Vietnamese Army lieutenant said in 
Saigon the other day: "It is nice to 
see you Americans taking home sou- 
veniers of our country as you leave — 
china elephants and orphans.” 

In any event, the real problem will 
remain after whatever air evacuations 
j-,ke piece: the miliums of Vidro 'O' 
who are not going to leave. A few 
dramatized flights cannot dispest of 
the concern for them. 

© We must be prepared to aid the 
helpless wherever they are. Whether 
a child gets American medicine or 


powdered milk should not depend on 
where her family was when the Sai- ' 
gon army collapsed. There are an esti- 
mated one million refugees on the 
other side of the line now, and there 
may be many more in time. Their sur- 
vival should not rest on our politics' 
or Dride. : 

The French Government has already 
decided to send emergency aid to both 
sides in South Vietnam. The French 
consul remained in Da Nang when it 
fell, and he is arranging to fly supplies • 
to the airport there or in Hue. 

American voluntary agencies have 
said they are ready to reopen their 
offices in the areas abandoned by Sai- 
gon if arrangements can be made with 
the Provisional Revolutionary ^Govern- 
ment. The P.R.G. has indicated that it . 
iB ready to accept aid personnel from 
the United Nations Children’s Fund 
and possibly other international bodies. 
It is through these agencies that relief 
will have to go to the other side, with 
all appropriate safeguards. 

President Ford has a tremendous 
opportunity at this moment — a chance 
to begin repairing this country’s wounds 
in the act of helping to heal Vietnam’s. 
But he can do so only if he focuses 
his thoughts and ours on the humani- 
tarian cause, eschewing any further 
attempts to assign blame to Congress 
or to find “promises" of military aid 
to Saigon where officials swore to 
Congress there were none. 

Americans are ready to unite on 
something in Vietnam at last. Their 
hearts are open. Congress will surely 
approve any sympathetic relief pro- 
gram. It is up to the President to put 
politics aside and lead us in in., cling 
our responsibility to the people of 
South Vietnam. 
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“It’s not our war”.' was the fleeting • word to r-.-.vrte.-s 
from President Ford's press secretary this week, aflnough 
he later recovered himself sufficiently to add that 
America was exploring the chance of peace negotiations 
in Vietnam. His words are liable to haunt the govern- 
ments of the other small countries of south-east Asia. 
As South Vietnam’s army moves towards apparently 
inevitable defeat they are wondering whether the 
domino theory was true after all. Of course, the domino 
theory was only a crude way of making the point that 
the futures of the different bits of south-east Asia are 
linked to each other. Tire image of a chessboard, where 
the removal of even a pawn alters the relationship 
among the other pieces, is nearer the truth. And South 
Vietnam is more than a mere pawn. 

There is still an outside chance that the South Viet- 
namese government, with or without President Thieu, 
can hold on to an enclave in the south of the country. 
But the odds are that it cannot; and, if it does not, the 
question that must now be asked is the effect that a 
complete communist victory in Vietnam will have on 
the region as a whole. Will the remaining non-communist 
governments in south-east Asia draw the conclusion 
that the United States is an unreliable ally, and seek 
their own special relationships with the communist 
powers? Will a communist Vietnam, equipped with the 
most formidable military machine in the area, be 
content to devote its resources to domestic reconstruc- 
tion, or will it seek to export its revolution? Will the 
Chinese, who have continued to give residual support 
to guerrillas in the region but have shown declining 
interest in them, now revert to a more active foreign 
policy on the assumption that America has opted out? 

Mr Lee Kuan Yew, Singapore’s prime minister, re- 
marked some time ago that 

nothing would be more disastrous than to see South Vietnam 

just rot away and become absorbed into the communist group . . . 

If people start believing that non-communist Asia will be lost 

eventually to communist Asia, then everybody will take his 

decisions accordingly. 

The first stages of that may now be apparent in Thailand’s 
shift to a non-aligned policy under its new prime minister, 
Mr Kukrit Pramoj. The Thais want an end to the American 
airlift to Cambodia from bases in northern Thailand, and 
the withdrawal of all American forces in the country within 
a year. They are seeking full diplomatic relations with 
China, and are reported to have entered into negotiations 
with North Vietnam to the same end. It is not surprising 
that Thailand is trying to reinsure itself. It is particularly 
vulnerable to the possible overspill of communist victories 
in Indochina because of both its geographical position 
and its ethnic divisions. The community of 45,000 Viet- 
namese in the north-east of Thailand has provided a 
support-base for insurgents there, and there has been a 
steady traffic of Thai guerrillas over the Laotian frontier 
on their way to training camps in North Vietnam and 
China. 

Indochina alone, or more? 

There is little doubt that Cambodia and Laos will fail 
into the Vietnamese communists’ sphere of influence 
after the war. Tt was the North Vietnamese in both 
countries who gave the local icbels the military help they 
needed, and they will claim the political return on their 
investment. There are a number of reasons for hoping 
that they will not now commit their own army to action 


[3 ^ 

ifi-hi. Nehber part of Vietnam has -land borders 


neither part is a serious maritime power, iuo appalling, 
economic legacy of the war, and the fact that the new' 
government in southern Vietnam will have to consolidate its 
power in a process that is likely to be both - long and 
bloody, probably mean that the time and resources to 
carry out an expansionist foreign policy on a major scale 
will be lacking, even if the will were there. But that does 
not rule out the possibility of arms and training for 
guerrillas in Thailand and Malaysia. And the demand for 
arms and training will be there: the success of the 
Vietnamese communists’ long-drawn-out war will be & 
powerful encouragement to other Asian insurgents. 

It is this impact of Vietnam that will count for most. 
A number of south-east Asian governments (most 
recently those of Burma and Malaysia) have been pro- 
nouncing that their local insurgencies are no longer a 
problem; last month, the leaders of the pro-Chinese 
Burmese Communist party were killed. But these move- 
ments will now- hope that the victorious North Vietnamese 
will provide them with the means of turning the scales. 
The Chinese may riot want North Vietnam to do that, 
because they do not wish to see it become too powerful. 
Whether the Vietnamese communists answer the appeal 
for help will therefore, partly depend on the position that 
North Vietnam chooses to occupy between China and 
R.ussia. But the chances are that, with the c merge. u. 
another major communist power, the other south-east 
Asian guerrillas will stand as good a chance as the North 
Vietnamese before them of playing on the competitive 
instincts of several, potential backers. 

It is what China decides to do that counts for most. 
China’s present policy is based on containing one principal 
enemy, Russia, and on building good relations with that 
enemy’s enemies. If that remains true, the Chinese will 
shy away from offending the Americans by helping the 
Thai and Malaysian guerrillas. But China’s present policy 
may not last very much longer. It is only the fairly recent 
policy of Chou En-lai’s government. Chou is now an old 
and sick man, and even he may have begun to suspect 

that an informal alliance with America is not the safest 
basis for Chinese policy. His successors may prefer an 
accommodation with Russia that will relieve them of the 
pressure on their northern frontier and at the same time 
make, it possible for them to put mere resources into 
support for rebellions in the countries along their southern 
border. China’s claim to be different from Russia, after all, 
rests partly on the assertion that it is the better natural 
leader of the world’s revolutionaries. If that happens, it 
is hard to foresee any peace for south-east Asia. 

This is a prospect that now has to be taken into account. 
South-east Asia, and particularly the parts with large 
communities of expatriate Chinese, was the principal 
poor area of the world that had seemed to be breaking 
through towards self-sustaining economic growth., 
towards a consumer society which was beginning to.sk'? 
a tolerable standard of living even to its unteN* tr : " 
with many of the advantages of free market eemtt£t:c. 
and some elements of political choice. Its govemmg&ci 
have looked to the Americans for support in the face of 
communist invasion or insurrection. They can no longer 
do so. “The winds sweeping through the tower herald a 
rising storm in the mountains,” was how Chou En-iai pert, 
it before the communists opened their present offensive, 
in Vietnam. 
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•J — l tctcojiS i mw;; ii Minis- 
ter Nguyen Thi Binh iridi- 
, rated here Wednesday that 
'the ..National Liberation- 
Front. hopes to complete its 
takeover of South Vietnam 
by political means rattier 
than through a possibly 
: costly and bloody battle for 
Saigon. 

But she said in an inter- 
view that, the Vietcong 
would use “all means” in- 
cluding military ones to ob- 
tain “the application of the 
Paris accords” and that it is 
difficult at this point to 
foresee precisely how events 
leading to a final Commu- 
nist victory will unfold. 

“We are still for the appli- 
cation of the Paris peace ac- 
cord. It depends on our ad- 
versaries whether we use 
military measures,” she said. 
But she indicated no expec- 
tation of an imminent oifen- 
. sive on Saigon and hinted at 
one point that the. Viet- 
cong’s objectives had been 
fixed last October. “We do 
, not want our compatriots to 
die if we can obtain our ob- 
jectives . by- other means,” 
she said. During a 90-min- 
ute interview with The 
Washington Post and the 1 
Paris newspaper Le Monde, 
Mrs. Binh repeatedly made 
appeals to the United States 
to end what she called inter- 
ference in the internal af- 
fairs of Vietnam and ques- 
tioned whether . American 
‘.'propaganda” about millions 
. of war refugees is not sim- ' 
Ply a pretext for renewed 
American involvement in 
the war.''- 

fMrs. Binh, denounced the 
U.S. orphan airlift as a mas- 
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sive -attempt to brainwash" 
future generations of Viet- 
namese. In .an interview 
’ with the Tanzanian newspa- 
per Uhuru, she said the air- 
lift was organized on the 
pmext of he! 1 '!!' ; ■■mg 

< ■•Ton by the 

- - - to indoctri- 

nate children who will later 
be used to try to subvert the . 
revolutionary government. 
No one will believe the 
United States wants to help 
the Vietnamese people after 
slaughtering, millions of 
them.”] 

T’r.e Vietcong foreign min- 
ister came to the Tanzanian 
capital after visiting Paris, 
Cyprus and Zaire, which has , 
just established diplomatic 
relations with the Vietcong’s 
Provisional Revolutionary 
Government. She said she 
had been inside South Viet- 
nam about a month ago and 
is eager to return because of 
tht fast-moving events 
there. 

Mrs. Binh called the disin- 
tegration of Saigon’s 'army 
in northern and central Vi- 
etnam “a very natural 
thing” which she attributed 
to .low morale among its sol- 
diers, the worsening eco- 
nomic situation in areas un- 
der its rule and a growing ( 
disenchantment with Presi- 
dent Thieu’s government. 

But she would not predict 
, a similar collapse of the Vi- 
etnamese military in Saigon . 
and refused to speculate on 
how or when she thought 
the city might be- taken. 
“We cannot say anything 
ahead of time,” she re- 
marked. 

Nonetheless, it appeared 
from her general comments 
that she was both proud and . 
surprised by the extent of 
Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese military successes 
and that she considered 
their struggle to have en- 
tered a new phase with the 
shifting of millions of Viet- ' 
narnese from Saigon’s con- 


trol to “completely liberated 
zones.” The capture of Da- 
' nang she seenied to regard as 
almost more important mili- 
tarily than that of Saigon. 

Members of Mrs. Binh ’3 
family live in TWj*<vc 


cong-eontrolled territory 
had grown from 5 million to 
9.3 million during the cur- 
rent military campaign. 

Independent analysts put 
the number of Vietnamese 
living in Vietcong-held terri- 
tory before the current of- 
fensive at about 3 million of 
the country’s 20 million peo- 
ple. They say the population 
of the territories that have 
fallen to the Vietcong in -the 
offensive is about 4 million. 

Mrs- Binh carefully . ad- 
voided saying anything to 
suggest that the Vietcong 
felt the Paris peace accord 
had been “overtaken by 
events,” insisting, that it is 
still a valid basis for settling 
Vietnam political crisis. 

K She' said it was -the Viet- 
cong’s Liberation Front that 
was the true defender of the 
accord, and accused the 
United States of doing ev- 
erything possible to avoid, 
recognizing the Provisional 
Revoltionary Government or 
third , “neutral” political 
force that could take part in 
the government of national 
reconciliation provided for 
by the . Paris agreement. 
Such recognition, she said, 
is “one of the bases for a 
settlement.” ' 

■ The Vietcong’s top diplo- 
mat listed what she said was 
' an increasing number of 
American violations of 
the accord, including the 
sending of additional mili- 
tary advisers and military 
supplies to the South Viet- 
namese army and the use of 
American-piloted planes to 
aid Vietnamese air force 
fighters in coordinating at- 
tacks. “All this shows us the 
United States is doing ev- 
erything to sabotage the ac- 
cord and to keep Thieu as 


1 ' the only government: in Sai- ” 

gOM.” 

“Our objectives are to get 
the United States to respect 
the Paris accords and stop 
interfering in Vietnamese 
affairs." she repeatedly re- • 

ran- gave no indiction that < 
any diplomatic moves are 1 
afoot to arrange for a politi- . 
cal settlement to the current i 
crisis. She specifically said 
the French are not playing a 
role and had indicated that 
they did not want to proride 
. anthing ‘Other than humani- i 
tarian assistance for the mo- 
ment. 

Mrs. Binh said that an- 
other major Vietcong objec- 
tive was to get rid not only 
of President Thieu but “all 
that clique and' its policy.” • 
But she refused to name any 
other individual Vietnamese 
leader currently opposing 
Thieu who would be accept- 
able to her government and 
said that what it most im- 
portant is' a change in Sai- 
gon policy rather than in 
: leaders. . . ' 

. , The Only time the grace- 
-' ful and -composed Vietcong 
dipemat became slightly ag- 
itated during 'the interview 
Un her room .at the. Iyffiman- ; 

•’ jaro Hotel; . was when she 
herself raised the issue of 
Avar refugees,..- a term . she 
pointedly avoided using. 

She insisted that people ■ 
were fleeing “under pres- 
sure” and under the fear of 
'.being bombed by Saigon’s 
forces and were not seeking-. 

• to escape advancing Viet- ' 
Ceng and North Vietnamese • 
troops. .rifThi’y’ [American '; 
newspapers] talk; as if we 
-•-are responsible for these so- ; 

' called refugees,” she said, 
“but they- left by force.” 

Mrs. Binh said an interna- 
tional campaign to raise as- 
sistance for the millions of 
Vietnamese now living un- . 
der Vietcong control had 
’ been launched and that pri- 
vate donations from Ameri- 
can organizations would be 
welcomed. 




The premier of the Yict- 
cong's Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government ad- 
dressed a crowd of 4,000 per- 
sons last Sunday in a pro- 
vincial capital seized early 
in this year’s Communist 
offensive, the insurgents’ 
Liberation Radio claimed 
yesterday. 

Huynh Tan Print report- 
edly. spoke in Phuocbinh, 


dental of Pbuoelong. He was 
said to have been accom-. 
panicci by several officials 
of the PRG. 

The North Vietnamese 
' news agency, quoting from 
the Vietcong", s press service, 
said that several thousand 
.South Vietnamese soldiers 
surrendered to the Vietcong 
in the coastal city of Nha- 


trang last week. The report 
said these included 2.000 
cadets from the .officer's 
training school in Nftatrang. 

Vietcong troops reported- 
ly captured the harbor of 
Danang intact, with all its 
wharves and equipment in 
working order, the Japanese . 
Communist Party newspa-p 
per Akaliata said in a dis-7 
patch from Hanoi. 
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Kenneth Craivford 


ecriminations 


; In a recent talk show on the public 
television channel a lot of gratuitous 
advice was passed out. One panelist 
advised against “recriminations” in 
this country when the question 
becomes: Who lost Indochina? She 

l/r. Crawford is a former column- 
ist for Newsweek. ' 


said such recriminations would be ' 
“divisive.” Another member of the 
panel warned against discussion of the 
defeat in a cold-war context. He said 
the cold war was passe — a relic of the 
1960s, now superseded by detente. 

On a subsequent news show on one 
of the commercial channels Sen. Birch 
Bayh (D-ind.) said he was tired of hear- 
ing Congress blamed for the rout of 
government troops from the northern 
provinces of South Vietnam. And Rep. 
Paul McCloskey (R-Calif.) said his first 
impulse, after visiting Cambodia, was 
to “string up” the American officials 
responsible for dragging that little na- 
tion into the war. He was so quoted, 
approvingly, by one of the most monot- 
onous of the hand-wringing deplorers. 

It is currently fashionable to blame 
Secretary of State Kissinger for the 
horrors we are seeing in the television 
news from Indochina. Even a national 
magazine of serious and fair-minded 
repute runs a cover cartoon ridiculing 
. the secretary for the troubles his poli- 
cies are. in around the world. Yester- 
day’s hero becomes today’s scapegoat. 

: It is one of our prerogatives, but one 
of the least attractive when exercised, 
to kick the mighty when they are . 
down. '■ 

We are being invited to wallow in 
self-justification and self-deceotion. . 
The national brain is being washed 
clean of guilt in connection with Indo- 
china, and doubtless it wants to be so 
washed. Bayh may be tired of finger 
pointing at Congress but his fatigue 
doesn’t alter the fact that Congress, 
when it decreed an end to military as- 
sistance for South Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia, pulled the plug and sent them 
down the drain. 

True, they might have gone down 
anyway eventually. But their defeat 

would have been less ignominious 

especially for us — had' we stood by 
them to the end, to the extent of keep- 
• ing military supplies flowing. 

There will be recriminations. They* 
are unavoidable short of forbidding de- 
bate. Perhaps we can learn something 
from this experience, such as not to 
start what we are unwilling to finish. 

As lor the cold war being superseded 
by detente, tell it to the refugees on 


“Congress has said that 
ivhat is left of Cambodia 
and South Vietnam under 
non-Communist auspices 
must be defeated quickly 
to end the bloodshed of war ” 

the roads to Saigon under North Viet- 
namese rocket and artillery fire. It 
might be comforting to them to know 
that the explosives came from a 
branch of the one big happy world 
family brought together by detente. 

But the troops going south refused 
to stand- and fight. They abandoned 
their arms. They turned out to be a 
weak army. So they were not worthy 
of help? This was an army out of hope 
and on the run from an enemy supe- 
rior in equipment and numbers and it 
panicked. Panic is a disease to which 
all humanity is vulnerable. We are not 
immune from it. We should be slow to 
judge. . 

We ourselves have been unkindly 
j judged by Sir Robert Thompson, Brit- 
| ish Asia expert and friend and admirer 
j of the United States, or former friend 
and adiniier. He writes that we have 
run out on our allies, not only on 
South Vietnam and Cambodia, but on 
Israel as well, and as result have lost 
our credibility as a world power, hs he 
sees it: . 

“The American retreat from Mos- 
cow, like tiiat of Napoieon, is begin- 
ning to litter the route of corpses. 
Henry Kissinger has been vainly fight- 
ing a rear-guard action with no army 
no air force, no navy and no money. 

“The administration can no longer 
. conduct a credible foreign policy. But, 
do not worry, a new policy line already 
has been laid down by Congress: If 
you surrender the killing will stop. It ■ 
is a clean message, to the world, of the 
abject surrender of the United States.” 

Too harsh a judgment after the ex- 
penditure of 50,000 American lives, na- 
tional morale and 1 billions in treasure? 
Perhaps. It is part hyperbole. The 
United States still has an army, an air 
foice, a navy and money. But Congress 
has decided that none of them shall be 
used further to bolster Indochina’s de- 
fenders militarily. That amounts to the 
same thing, so far as Hanoi and 
Phnom Penh are concerned, as our not 
having them. 

That equation may be lost for the 
moment on the American public, al- 
ready being assured - and reassured 
that. Congress, the Congress it elected 
bears no responsibility for the deba- 
cles of Indochina. But it is not bein ' 


, lost on the Thais, the Filipinos, the Is- 
raelis, the Portugese and, naturally 
the Soviet and Chinese governments. 

“This teas an army out 
of. hope and on the run 
from ah enemy superior 
in equipment and numbers 
and it panicked.’* 

Sir Robert is exactly right in his in- 
terpretation of what Congress has said. 
It has said that what is left, of Cambo- 
dia and South Vietnam under non- 
Communist auspi'ces must be defeated 
quickly to end the bloodshed of war. 
Washington, Lincoln and Roosevelt 
might have proposed to stop American 
■war for the same reason— to end the 
bloodshed. Fortunately for us and 1 for 
their places in history they didn’t. 

It can be argued that the two situa- 
tions are wholly different— that these 
American heroes were fighting for. 
American objectives, and wi nnin g, 
whereas a succession of later Presi- 
dents were fighting for no American 
objective in Vietnam, and losing. Yet 
Congress agreed for years that the ob- 
jective of American free-world leader- 
ship in resistance to the spread of to- 
talitarianism on the left was objective 
enough that American freedom is de- 
pendent to a degree on freedom else- 
where in the world. 

President Ford still says it is. In his 
California press conference he para- 
phrased President Kennedy’s inaugu- 
ral address pledging American defense 
of freedom anywhere. It sounded liol- - 
low this time around. The President is 
not only hamstrung by Congress, but . 
by a new and 1 presumably improved - 
Congress. It is a Congress chucked 
with Democratic, neophytes determined 
to “change things.” Insofar as foreign 
policy is concerned the change is for 
the worse. 

These first-term membefs keep tell- 
ing us that they-are a new breed of 
forward-looking liberals. Their central 
idea is to take money away from de- 
fense and spend it' on welfare. They 
have all but seized control of the 
House through the party caucus. That, 
they say, is what they were elected to 
do. Whether this is liberal statesman- 
ship or demagoguery is a nice ques- 
tion: 

They would be more bearable if they 
could refrain from wrapping them- 
selves in a cloak of moral superiority 
while at the same time insisting that 
this country has no moral responsibil- 
ity for allies it has been supporting 
over the years and encouraging to 
fight in their own defense. If these al- 
lies must surrender, it would be better 
for them to do it themselves than to 
have Congress doing it for them. 

Morality aside, it would be better if 
Congress were not so clearly telling 
the world that the Communist support- 
ers arc more dependable alin--- than 
the United States. And it would he 
nice, too. if 'i \ "persotuiiiiie.-i'’ u i.tc 
less eager to abet the telling. 
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M© lives for leaving Many. 




') By H. D. S. Grceiiway» 

j Wishir.ston Post Foreign Service 

1 SAIGON, April 7— Why 
did they run? 


Et'OTs*'® <1 

ll “ii 


the North Vietnamese . . 

The opposite appears to 
be true. All-over the north- 
ern part of the country the 




did they run? • ' ■ w pi to fight vanished when 

• Almost like the spread of . c struckj and some of 

some dread disease, a gicat South Vietnamese 

panic has overtaken this - , riisvr.lved 

L„U- y . Starting first in the “^»t mU " shff,. .1* 
north, it sent hunch t do of, v viptnampse "When 
thousands of people fleeing North ] Vietnamese When 

from their homes, leaving • “ £ S 


from their homes mating- — * erg vented their rage 
everything behind. As t frustration by looting 

spread south, it infected ^ killing people, and 
thousands more with an all. ^any refugees speak with 
but irresistible urge to run contempt ami hatred about 
Why? Was it fear of the hc vena j»ty and corruption 
advancing North Vietnam- , . c n ; ann sovern'ment. 


cse— a hatred of 
communism? It is hard- to 
imagine that staying behind 
could be worse than dying 
of hunger, thirst and expo- 
sure in the jungles and in 
packed evacuation boats, or 
surviving to sleep in the 
streets and in wretched 
camps where refugees are 
prisoners of their poverty 
and misery. Yet so many 
ran* 

There can be T tile doubt 
that many fear the Commr- 
n sis. Rut • -any more s.acm 
to Tear the unknown rather 
.1 ... . .s.s.t..; of 'govern- 

ment. and by fa- l'..c mes 
common comment, ham d 
during Several d-Sys of nt?r- 
viewing refugees was, “We 


of the Saigon government. 

Many central Vietnamese 
detest the Saigon govern- 
ment. but ran because of their- 
fear- of the North Vietnamese 
and the uncertainty of the (u- . 
' Wire and simply because 
everyone else was running. 

There are, to be sure, edu- 
cated peopie among the ref- 
uges who dislike the regi- 
mentation and lack of intel- 
lectual freedom that the 
Communists demand. Oth- 
ers, especially Catholics, 
chose to leave Hanoi in 1954 
when the country was parti- 
tioned' and are now moving 
again. 

Two women who fled- 
from Nhatrang, for example, 


i Communists, and it was no- 
ticeable that urban people 
' appeared to outnumber- 
. country peasants in the ref- 
ugee cames and makeshift^- 
settlements. 

An 18 -year-old student 
with a soft face and long 
mandarin fingernails, 

named Vo Minh Triem. said 
ho came south because he 
was afraid the North Viet- 
namese would put him in 
the army. 

Yet there w - ere others 
among the refugees wdio 
could not possibly be consid- 
ered members of an exploit- 
ing class. An old fisherman - 
1 with gnarled hands and a 
classic Ho Chi Minh beard, 
for example, spoke of his 
life of poverty in Quinhon. 
Capitalism had not beeli 
kind to him. Bribes had to 
be paid for nearly every- 
thing. and inflation, had 
forced him to sell his boat 
so that he had to work for- 
others. Yet he came south, 
tib said, because he had 
1 heard that’the Communists 


viewing refugees was, ive sa i d they had come from 
left because everyone else Vietnam on a U.S. 


was leaving. N hi 

Thus it would appear that 
pseple’s motives for leaving ^ 

their homes are top complex g Na ' 
to ascribe what is happening tbcy wo 
here s'mply to anbcomnum-- ajn bc 
ism or people “voting with . ‘ ” 

their feet." .. . - commui 

. President Ford said re- religion, 
cently that “the will of the Th'-re 
South Vietnamese people to , ■ ~ f 
fight for. their freedom is ba ckgro . 
best evidenced by the- tact . t ? 
}hat they are fleeing from 
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Vietnam Like 
China in ’40s 

BY ROBERT S. ELEGANT 

HONG KONG— The political and 
military atmosphere in South Viet- 
nam today strikingly resembles the 
atmosphere in China in early 19-19, 
when the Communists were routing 
the dispirited Nationalists. Like the 
South Vietnamese, the Nationalists 
were disintegrating. 

The People's Republic, of China was 
;. formally established in Peking on 
! Oct. 1, 1949. The Provisional Revolu- 
; tionary Government of South Viet- 
nam could well beat {he October 


North Vietnam on a U.S. 
Navy ship 21 years ago and 
had come farther south 
again last week on another 
U.S. Navy ship. They said 
they would willingly move 
again because they thought 
they could not stand the 
Communists’ intolerance for 
religion. , 

There are other -refugees 
who feel that their class 
background is not suffi- 
ciently proletarian for the 


deadline into Saigon 
take a little longer. 


W6i v £ cruel to people. 

Some people from Hue 
mentioned that the Commu- 
nists had murdered many 
persons when they captured 
the city in 1968, and they 
said that those killed had 
not been important officials 
but unjmportant people 
such as the postman and 
government clerks. 

Many refugees are the 
wives and relatives of sol- 
diers and other government 
officials, and many in this 
group said they felt that 
their association with the 
government might count 
against them in the eyes of 
the North Vietnamese. 

Those who had worked for 


in 1975, or could. 
But barring aiv 


the Americans were even 
more worried. Hoang Dong, 
for example, had worked for 
the American firm of Pa- 
cific Architects aud Engi- 
neers as a baker in Nha- 
trang. He was clearly wor- 
ried about the American 
connection. He also said 
that he hadn’t been paid and 
that if he stayed to wait for 
the Communists in Nha- 
trang he would never be 
paid. 

But it was most unusual 
for people to speak in terms 
of hatred for communism or 
of any political motivation 
other than a- vague fear of . 
The Vietcong. 

Most of the people ■ I 
talked to gave the same re- 
sponse as Mrs. Nguyen Thi 
Thanh, a 45-year-old widow 
who fled south with nine 
children. One child was sep- 
arated from them on the 
way and is now lost: 

“I don’t know exactly why 
I left,” she said. “I was just 
' afraid like all the other peo- 
ple. We heard rumors that 
the government was plan- 
ning to evacuate the city, j 
and when everybody started 
to leave I left with them. No 
. exact reason.” . 

When the French evacu- 
ated Hanoi in 1954, the Ge- 
neva Treaty allowed people 
90 days to decide whether to 
stay or move . out. But for-- 
the people who fled south 
■ these last 'few weeks there 
was no time to consider any- 
thing, and the panic and 
fear of being left behind • 
was highly contagious. 

Mrs. Hong Kim Chau. 42. 
was making a living selling 
furniture in Banmethuot 
when the Communists came 
. near. . 


Robert Elegant is the Times cor- 
respondent in Hong Kong. 

other in the series of near-miracles 
that preserved the infant Republic of 
Vietnam for two decades, the Com- 
munists will triumph. 

Communist ' ictcry in China loosed 
a flood of recriminations that roiled, 
the 1950s in the United States. Tine 
mindless, vicious "anti-Communist" 
crusade of Sen. Joseph McCarthy had 
its roots in "our losing China.” 

A similar flood of recriminations for 
"our losing Vietnam" is not impossi- 
ble. But the profound war-weariness 
of the American people could re- 
strain its virulence. 

38 


Nonetheless, the close parallels and 
the sharp divergences between the 
Chinese and the Vietnamese catas- 
trophes provide some answers to the 
overriding question: Why do the 
North Vietnamese and the Chinese 
Communists fight so effectively 
while the South Vietnamese and the 
Chinese Nationalists did so badly?” 

Among the remarkably close paral- 
lels is the time frame. It took 22 years 
from the time the Chinese Commu- 
nists set out to win power till their 
victory. It has been 21 years since the 
Republic of. Vietnam's establishment • 
ignited the current round of fighting 
in Indochina. Both wars, incidentally, :j 
were, punctuated by . truces,, that ^ 
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f American -negotiators’ hoped would f 

: endure. - ' 

Some causes of the two American ’ 

v debacles are o.bvious, while some are 
obscure. In both cases, the Commu- 
nists possessed overwhelming deter- : 
r ( mination to -win at' all costs, however • 
'long it took. ' 

In both cases, America's proteges 
were indecisive because they were 

■ hamstrung by widespread corruption', 
political instability, and acute eco- 

■i nomic difficulties. In neither case 
could the non-Communist side muster 
even an appearance of unity. 

The economic factors were critical. 

In Shanghai, a year before its fall in ' 
April, 1949, inflation v/as so virulent 
that people dining out carried suit- 
'■ cases full of yuan— or a few Ameri- 
can dollars. In Saigon a year ago, the 
family of a senior (and noncorrupt) 

■ brigadier general on active service 
elsewhere sat down to scanty meals 
of third-grade rice eked out with a 
few greens, while his children went 
to school in shirts patched and re- 
patched. 

' Common soldiers knew their fami- 
lies were on the verge of starvation. 
Such backgrounds were conducive 
neither to immediate courage nor to 
hopefulness for the future. In short, 
morale plummeted. 

The psychological trauma was 
acute. The Chinese Nationalists felt 
their cause was hopeless after with-, 
drt /al of grudging American assis- ■, 
tarxe. Having enjoyed lavish Ameri- ’ 
Cuii assistance the South' Vietnam o ss 
were undercut by its abrupt dwin- 
dling. - 

■ Even before President Nguyen Van 
Thieu's decision to make a "strategic 

:• withdrawal" from the central high- 
lands two weeks ago precipitated the 
. collapse, the man in Saigon's streets 
knew the situation was desperate. He 
saw truckloads of corpses in plastic 
"body bags," which were, one Saigon- 
ese wrote, as numerous as during Tet 
in 1968 or the 1972 full-dress ar- 
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Erwin D. Carstom 


moved attack. p 

In both China and Vietnam, two 
wholly different social systems and 
their antagonistic philosophies op- 

- posed each other. 

• -The Communists believed that the, 
end justified any means, and they ex- 
t erted iron discipline over both their: 
adherents and t’neir subject populace: 

- Their opponents, riven by factional 
rivalries, hovered indecisively be- 

: tween the vaguely benevolent, va- 

■ guely self-serving— and largely out- 
moded — Confucian authoritarianism 
they would have liked to impose and 

< the "democracy" demanded by both 
advanced domestic opinion and their 
allies. . : 

' A potentially pluralistic, splintered 

■ society faced a purposefully mono- ; 

lithic society. The result was political 
and psychological chaos for the Re- 
public of China and the Republic of 
Vietnam. • f 

There is at' least one major differ- 
ence between China and Vietnam— ■ 
military. 

The Chinese Communist forces 
were guerrillas arrayed in conven- 
tional formations and primarily 
equipped with weapons captured- 
from the enemy. Of course, the Rus- 
sians had turned large quantities of 
arms over to them, along with most 
of Manchuria. But they were techno- 
logically and, until the final stages, 
numerically inferior to the National- 
ist armies. 

The North Vietnamese forces not 
only outnumber their opponents and 
are much more lavishly supplied, but 
are actually superior technologically. 
Their antiaircraft and antitank weap- 
ons, as well as their armor, are more 
numerous and better than the corres- 
ponding armament of the American- 
equipped South Vietnamese. 

Having devoted the two years since 
the cease-fire to resupply and rein- 
forcement, the North Vietnamese 
forces are a centrally controlled. 


r highly mobile, highly sophisticated 
striking force — not a congeries of 
1 guerrilla bands They are conducting 
7 . a modern blitzkrieg against an enemy 

; who is mired down in static defense 

of large areas and who is badly 
, strapped for ammunition, gasoline, 
and funds. - 

Only in aircraft do the South Viet- 
namese have an advantage. But the 
aircraft— not quite 1,000 of all types, 
including transports and helicopters 
—•originally supplied to the South 
have been eroded by at least 25% 
through normal wear and combat 
losses. 

The decisive factor in both Vietnam . 
and China was the Communists' utter 
dedication to victory. That wa 3 their 
greatest advantage, and it had far' 
deeper historical roots than the hasti- 
ly improvised defenses of either the 
Chinese Nationalists ct* the South 
Vietnamese. 

The foundations of the North Viet- 
namese Communist structure were- 
laid in the 1920s, while their strategic 
and revolutionary doctrine was 
forged even earlier. The South Viet- 
namese were forced to attempt to 
create both a nation and a viable de- 
fense in just two decades. 

The internal contentiousness and 
inability to unite for a common cause 
displayed by both the Nationalists 
and the South Vietnamese were the 
major political reason for their defeat 
They had very little time to reconcile 
bitterly antagonistic groups, and they 
possessed no central purpose or polit- 
ical philosophy around which to coa- 
lesce. 

Finally, the character of the war 
changed. By escalating a guerrilla 
struggle into a conventional war, the 
United States won a conventional 
"victory." But that escalation and the 
consequent change in the nature of- 
the war all but insured an eventual ' 
South Vietnamese defeat after the 
American withdrawal 


Peace beyond blame 


’ The United States, we are frequently re- 
minded, has never lost a war — until now. 

The problem today is to behave like a 
mature and responsible world power toward 
the situation in Indo-Ch ina. 

| If the American people have the opportunity 
to contribute major humanitarian and eco- 
nomic aid to the tragic victims of this long 
war, they will undoubtedly do so generously. 
There is a heavy burden on the American 
conscience, and such aid can do something to 
relieve it. 

The immediate problem, too, is to contrib- 
ute if possible toward a political settlement 
which will make the final rout of South 
Vietnamese forces less terrible for the people 
there. If the United States can do anything to 
speed and support negotiations with the Hanoi 
government and the Viet Cong, surely it 
should do so. 

j So far, when this was written, there was 
Little evidence that the United States had been 


taking any useful part in the kind of talks 
which alone seem able to soften the blow of 
Communist take-over. But this is a primary 
need. . • - 

If the United. States is blamed around the 
world as an unreliable ally, the best answer 
now is to assist in whatever kind of peace- 
making is available. If this criticism is based 
on Congress’s decision to bar further Amer- 
' jean military participation — a decision taken 
in 1973— or on reluctance to appropriate more 
vast sums now, it is a criticism inconsistent 
with much of the world’s previous opinion on 
; Vietnam. 

: Surely a considerable part of world opinion 
•had doubted the efficacy of American in- 
i volvement in Vietnam for years. Certainly for 
■the last six years, most nations have yearned 
for peace in Vietnam, and have been recon- 
ciled in some measure to a Communist 
j position in the South. It is inconsistent for 
jblame today to be leveled at American 
junwillingness to pour additional military 
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''resources to the rescue of the Thieu regime. 

' Rather, criticism may be directed at the long- 
protracted unwillingness to read the hand- 
writing on the wall, and to try earlier to make 
the inevitable more tolerable. 

If the United States plunges into a domestic 
political search for scapegoats, it will harm 
the American position in the world. The 
political war about the Communist victory in 
mainland China ought not be repeated today. 

Nor should the superhawks who believe the 
. United States should have atomic-bombed the 
North Koreans (or the Chinese Communists) 
out of existence be listened to. That kind of 
escalation could only have led to greater 
tragedy, perhaps worldwide. 

The simple fact, it seems to me, is that those 
we sought to aid in Vietnam did not have the 
national force, the ideological strength, the 
freedom from corruption, the total will which 
their fellow-Vietnamese iri the North showed 
so successfully. 

There is nothing so dangerous as a slippery 
slope, and the United States slid down a 


slippery slope into its Vietnam involvement. 
The advice of Generals Eisenhower and 
MacArthur — never to. get drawn into a land 
war on the Asian mainland — remains 
fundamental. 

When the final collapse comes, and there- 
after, the American people will have their 
opportunity to snap out of almost 15 years of 
illusion and to show the world their better 
side. American willingness to help those in 
distress can be almost unlimited. What op- 
portunities, what circumstances will enable 
these sentiments to have practical effect, 
must be worked out. 

To assume that Hanoi and the Viet Cong are 
going to launch into massacre may be quite 
wrong. If they have half the sense they have 
shown from time to time, they will try to 
conciliate and unite the whole country. Un- 
doubtedly many of their political and military 
opponents will suffer. But beyond that, the 
world — with the United States playing 
whatever part it can — can strive for a true 
and humane peace. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
9 April 1975 


: 'American disengagement in Indochina and the mili- 
tary debacle in South Vietnam and Cambodia have ; 
aroused fears that the United States may be entering 
a new era of isolationism or- at least impotence in the 
worid arena. President Ford has even hinted darkly that 
those who sought the end of this country s military 
involvement with Saigon were advocating a retreat be- 
hind Fortress America. 

The Army Chief of Staff says that only another half- 
billion dollars, if sent quickly enough, will enable Saigon 
to' fight off enemy attack. General Weyand’s . request, 
reported yesterday, recalls the last-ditch conviction of 
Gen. William C." Westmoreland in 196S, that another 
206,000 American troops would do • the job in South 
Vietnam that twice that number had been unable to 
"accomplish. Such requests for help are second-nature 
from worried strategists -whose defenses are crumbling, 
they bear no relation to the national interests of the 
United States, or to its role in the world. 

History cannot be undone; but errors committed in the 
past need not jeopardize a nation’s future — provided its 
political leaders have the wisdom to recognize and the 
strength to admit those errors. No purpose is served by 
pinning familiar old labels on new and greatly different 

situations. " ■ 

It is not the mark of isolationism for the United 
States to re-examine the validity of its role as automatic 
protector of any regime that calls itself the enemy of 
Communism. If the United States is to be uns elective 
in its reliability, as Secretary of State Kissinger would 


’’have it, then this country must exercise extreme selec- 
tivity in its military commitments. . , . . . . 

. r ■ * * * 

Great powers have often tended to confuse their 
" international obligations with an innate desire to 
fashion other nations in their own image. Thus the 
United States has deluded itself into believing that the. 
symbols of American democracy could automatically 
turn allied forces into freedom -fighters. Such illusions 
tend to corrupt clients, as well as patrons. The risk is - 
compounded when the American flag is allowed to be 
identified with the power of privilege and the defense 
of the status quo. It is in this way that the United States • 
has so often unwittingly forfeited its own advocacy of 
social reform- to Communist propagandists. ' 

To recognize such failures and to come to a realistic 
understanding of the limitations of American power 
is not to condemn ourselves to passivity or isolationism. 
There is much this country can do in honoring com- 
.mitments legitimately entered into to protect its vital 
interests and in making common cause with those who 
truly speak for their people’s aspirations. The success 
' of (the Marshall Plan offers ample illustration of 
America’s potential to use its resources and its diplo- 
macy as an effective bulwark against want and war. 

Except for the remaining humanitarian task of allevi- 
ating the suffering left in the war’s aftermath, the book 
will soon have to be closed on the tragic misreading 
of the United. States’ role in Indochina! This has nothing 
to do with isolationism nor the abrogation of a com- 
mitment. It is simply the honorable recognition, at long 
last, of the failure of a policy on which much blood and 
treasure have been tragically expended. 


